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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


STANLEY JONES AND MR. ROOSEVELT 


WHFORE the news release by Harry Earl Woolever 
published in this issue, we had received a con- 
fidential account of the interview between the 

President and a committee headed by Stanley Jones. 
The President is not quoted in the story that we pub- 
lish—we wish that he might be—but we give an ac- 
count of what was said to him. 

Ail agree that Stanley Jones was clear, friendly 
and explicit, and that he talked like a man who was 
“informed.” All agree that the reception by the 
President could not have been more friendly, and that 
all members of the committee came away feeling that 
in international relations the President wants to be as 
open, frank, friendly, as with the people of Hyde Park, 
N. Y., or Warm Springs, Ga.—in short that he wants 
to be and wants his country to be a good neighbor. 

There are two things, Stanley Jones said, that 
the United States might do now which would help the 
international situation tremendously. 1. Put the 
Orient on a quota basis so far as immigration is con- 
cerned. This would not add over 250 orientals to the 
population, but would add incalculably to our in- 
fluence in the East and make us friends where we are 
now under suspicion. 

2. The other thing is to join a new League of Na- 
tions divorced from the Versailles treaty. 

Are these only dreams? We do not think so. 


* * 


THE PUBLICITY THAT IS DEADLY 


ECENTLY we heard the story of the merging 
of three Congregational churches in an im- 
portant Eastern city. 

One thing that struck us forcibly was the fact that 
the laymen took the lead in the matter. The ministers 
were consulted, kept informed, treated with great 
respect, but the work was done by the laymen, and 
they did an almost perfect job. 

In one of the churches whose laymen were taking 
the initiative, every individual in the church was 
consulted. All the plans were talked over, not in a 
large formal meeting but in a series of informal neigh- 
borhood meetings all over the city, where there could 
be a frank, full exchange of ideas. Only two persons 
voted no when the matter came up in a formal way. 

But the most interesting thing of all was the way 
in which the leaders in the movement guarded against 
publicity before the object was accomplished. They 


took the newspapers into their confidence, promised 
them the facts when they were ready, but neither in 
parish papers, denominational papers, nor daily papers 
did they have any discussion. All the discussion 
was by those directly interested, and was face to face. 

We have had considerable experience with fed- 
erations, mergers, unions. We have seen men court- 
ing the fullest publicity for such projects from the 
moment that they were initiated, so as to keep people 
from believing that somebody was trying ‘‘to put 
something over” in an underhanded way. But we are 
inclined to believe that the technique adopted by the 
three Congregational churches was wise. Negotia- 
tions of this kind are so delicate that if a paper gives a 
wrong slant to anything connected with it, resentment 
is almost sure to be felt. We take back nothing that 
we have ever said on the wisdom of dragging every- 
thing out into the light of day, and being frank and 
open. But we believe that wherever possible we shall 
favor keeping all matters of unity and union out of the 
papers until the people concerned have a chance to 
pass on them. 

* *K 
SWEDENBORG AND WINTER 


WEDENBORG, the great apostle of the New 
Church, as Swedenborgians are called, gave his 
followers the spiritual significance of winter as 

used in the Bible. As stated by the New Church 
Messenger, winter “stands symbolic of a state of life 
in which reception of the love of God has been reduced 
to a low ebb. Light may still remain with men, in 
the sense that they can still see truth, but when love 
has been lost, the Church has come to its last state. 
Winter, or night, has supervened and the Church is 
near to death.” 

Some comments in the editorial of the New 
Church Messenger embolden us to register our dissent. 
We fear that Swedenborg was not much of a natural- 
ist. Winter is not like night or death. 

In our northern latitudes nature rests in winter. 
Safe in their downy beds innumerable buds wait for 
the call of spring. Down in the earth, protected by 
snow blankets, bulbs too lie quiescent. It is the ebb 
before the flood. And ebb and flood, rest and action, 
waiting and pushing ahead, alike are of God. 

In another place the writer of the editorial almost 
suggests dissent from Swedenborg. “If one had the 
necessary leisure,’’ he says, “it would be interesting to 
search the literature of northern climes and see what 
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the poets and writers have had to say in praise or blame 
of this rigorous season. Would they agree with the 
generally accepted axiom that no civilization has long 
endured save where men have been subjected to a 
touch of frost? Does it need the rigor of winter to 
enable man to overcome his love of inertia? Is it out 
of the need for appliances wherewith to combat the 
inclemency of wintry weather that much of man’s 
inventive faculty has been stimulated?” 

The answer is yes for men and yes for many plant 
and trees. 

Botanists of the U. S. Agricultural Department 
have published the results of experiments with trees 
and plants which require the freezing cold of winter 
to enable them to bud and blossom the next year. 

As the New Church Messenger points out, there 
are some great passages in the Bible that show that 
the writers knew winter: 

The promise that never again should the Deluge 
sweep over the earth is accompanied with the assurance, 
“While the earth remaineth, seed time and harvest, and 
cold and heat, and summer and winter, and day and 
night, shall not cease.”’ The writer of the book of Job 
propounds the singular questions, ‘“‘Hast thou entered 
into the treasures of the snow; or hast thou seen the 
treasures of the hail? . . . Hath the rain a father? or 
who hath begotten the drops of dew? Out of whose 
womb came the ice? and the hoary frost of heaven, who 
hath gendered it?””—questions that remind us of the 
declaration in. the 147th Psalm, ‘‘He giveth snow like 
wool; he seattereth the hoarfrost like ashes. He cast- 
eth forth his ice like morsels: who can stand before his 
cold?” 


This winter which has come down on us so early 
affords us an opportunity to see whether it is true or 
not that “‘He hath made everything beautiful in its 


season.” 
* * 


LIKE PAUL THE TENTMAKER 


‘A WN Associated Press dispatch from Cleveland to 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger describes the 
work of two Universalist ministers, with pick 

and shovel, in a road gang of Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 

The dispatch says in part: 

They are the Rey. Lewis Roy Lowry, pastor of the 
North Olmstead Universalist church,and his sixty-five- 
year-old father, the Rev. L. W. Lowry, also a minister. 

The son’s congregation had dwindled to sixty or 
seventy, and financial difficulties had shut off his salary. 
He was offered another post, he said, but he did not 
want to see his flock disbanded. 

So father and son obtained employment with the 
CWA, working thirty hours a week for 50 cents an hour. 
Their wages provided food for them and the son’s wife 
and five-year-old son. And Mr. Lowry will preach as 
usual next Sunday. 


There are two attitudes that people can take 
toward this situation: Shame that the church cannot 
maintain its ministers and pride that ministers in a 
crisis can do as Paul did, support themselves and go 
on with their ministerial work. The people who go 
quickly blame church folks need to put themselves in 
the place of church folks who often do not have the 
money to give to the church and who have kept things 
going by noble sacrifice. 

But can there be any division about the courage 


and sense of the Lowrys? Their picks and shovels are 
badges of honor. And what they say on Sunday is 
apt to go straighter to the mark because of what they 
do the rest of the week. 


* * 


WE ARE AMAZED 


WO denominations have just effected an organic 
union without much throwing of brickbats and 
without any charges of selling out, steam roller, 

gang rule or disloyalty. 

Six hundred and seventy-five thousand members 
are involved. The two churches are the Reformed 
Church in the United States and the Evangelical 
Synod of North America. 

The thorny question of name was settled by 
calling the new body the Evangelical and Reformed 
Church. Thus two children of the Reformation, now 
grown up, make a partnership, or a home, or a won- 
derful new machine for service. 

We are amazed that such stiff, hard-headed, de- 
termined Christian bodies should do such a thing, 
but then, we have to remember they are not liberals. 

* * 


SHALL WE STAGE WORSHIP? 


HEN we see crude, inartistic services in church 
we feel deeply that men and women must be 
taught to stage worship. 

When we sense the spectator attitude of congre- 
gations we realize that we have staged it and let it go 
at that. 

How shall we, as ministers, make ourselves expert 
in the mechanics and not lose the soul of it? How 
shall we as members of the congregation get rid of our 
curious, watchful, critical, attitudes and really join 
in worship “‘in spirit and in truth?” 

The answer to these questions takes us into 
realms where a great controversy is raging. In that 
realm men are asking ‘‘What is religion?” “Is therea 
God?” Ifthe answer is “Religion is any aspiration”’”— 
one kind of worship is all that can be expected. It can 
be artistic and at the same time genuine, but it will not 
touch lives hungry for something else. If the answer 
is “Religion is direct, conscious relationship to the 
One God and Father of us all,’’ another kind of worship 
will be created. It will not touch the hearts of those 
whose attitude toward it is that it is all superstition. 

We wonder if both types of worshipers might 
not be strengthened in the kind of services that are 
helpful to them if they tried to see the meaning in the 
other kind and to take part in them. So doing they 
would get out of the spectator class and possibly into 
the worshiping class. It is not easy, especially if the 
church offering the worship belongs to our own fellow- 
ship and the minister is one who bears our own name. 
It would be far easier in Canton or Rangoon. But 
we suggest that we make the experiment. 

Now, coming back from that more fundamental 
question which we are so far from settling, let us say 
that if the minister makes the worship a show, a show 
it will be to the end of the chapter. The big question 
is, what is the minister’s attitude toward it while he is 
serving? What is he thinking about? If it is not to 
be a show, he must not be ashowman. If it is not to 
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be simply great elocution, he must not be conscious of 
the fact that he is an elocutionist. 

When we know that we are doing it, we can be 

reasonably certain that we are doing it badly. 

We can hardly recommend going into a trance, as 
we have seen one good brother do and pray the same 
prayer over three times without knowing it, but there 
must be a freedom from knowing that we are doing it 
if that highest level is ever to be reached when those 
worshiping with us also stop thinking that we are 
doing it. 


* of 


“JESUS FOUND ME”’ 


UCH phraseology as “Jesus found me’ makes 
some of our American liberals see red. They 
have suffered too much from wild revival orgies 

in their respective communities. They have too sound 
an intellectual background. But here is an apparent- 
ly intelligent man, a British Unitarian, who is_ writ- 
ing to the Inquirer: ‘Jesus found me as he found Paul, 
and I was brought into living touch with a Life which 
I recognized to be infinitely greater than the life I had 
hitherto associated with an abstract idea.”’ 

Is this surprising? To whom ought Christ to 
mean more, the man who thinks of him as a god or 
half god, or the man who thinks of him as a historic 
character, rooted in humanity? “The bond of union,” 
says this man, “which unites me in my faith to God 
and strengthens me in my service to my fellows is the 
creation of my experience of Christ.” 

kK * 


WE DEFINE ‘‘CHRISTIAN’’ 


NCE liberals were resentful over the refusal of 
the Orthodox to call them Christian. Now 
some of them want to break away from any 

connection with the Christian tradition in order to 
show their breadth and inclusiveness. 

Once some questioned their right to the great 
name Christian on the ground that they were not good 
enough to bear it. Now some find the name not good 
enough for them. 

All of this argument about the correct use of the 
name Christian hinges of course on definition. 

The interesting thing to a student of affairs is 
to see the same people who once insisted on defining 
Christian broadly, now insisting on defining it nar- 
rowly. 

If by Christian we mean those who accept the 
main points in the Orthodox scheme of salvation, 
Universalists, and for that matter many Methodists, 
Baptists, Congregationalists, Episcopalians, and others, 
are not Christians. 

If by Christian we mean those who believe in the 
spiritual leadership of Jesus of Nazareth practically 
all Universalists are Christians. 

If, however, by Christian we mean those who suc- 
ceed in living the Christ life, almost none of us are 
Christians. 

We use the word to mean all, orthodox and lib- 
eral, who accept Jesus as the supreme religious guide, 
whether they believe that he was God-man, or God- 
filled man, or just good man. 

We suggest to all who would drop the Christian 
name because it is not broad enough, that it is as broad 


as the two great commandments of Jesus. Is any- 
thing broader than that likely to be found in this 
world? 

The broad, tolerant, loving Christian has no dif- 
ficulty in establishing brotherly relations with Jew or 
Moslem because he is a Christian. As well ask the 
Jew or Moslem to drop his historic name so that he can 
approach us as man and brother, as to ask the Chris- 
tian to drop the name that historically belongs to him. 

As we study the life of Jesus we find a universalism 
of spirit and of intellectual grasp which fully satisfies. 
We need no larger, broader, greater, term to express 
our longings and our ideals. Our problem is to live 
up to what we clearly see as right. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Bishop Odham of Albany, answering the in- 
vitation of James W. Gerard, former ambassador, to 
join the “‘America Self-Contained’? movement, wrote: 
“The whole-spirit of this movement seems to be crass 
selfishness, which in my judgment is the cause of most 
of our present troubles. In brief, my conviction is that 
your movement can do nothing but harm, and, as a 
good American, as well as a lover of mankind, I am 
compelled to oppose it to the utmost of my ability.” 


The Universal Christian Council at a recent 
meeting in Jugoslavia authorized a letter to the Reichs 
bishop of Germany, written on the basis of a growing 
friendship between all the Protestant churches of 
Europe, calling attention to treatment of Jewish 
Christians in Germany and suppression of discussion 
by Christian minorities. The Bishop of Chichester, 
England, discharged this duty with perfect frankness, 
but in the spirit of a Christian gentleman. 


The Bible, the sacraments, prayer, are means of 
grace, according to the Crozer Quarterly, Baptist, but 
so are whatever brings healing and help. “It may be 
a surgeon’s knife, a pair of spectacles, a sanitary sys- 
tem, a political upheaval, or an economic revolution. 
Whatever contributes to the abundant life is a means 
of grace.” 


Fortunately or unfortunately, we cannot say 
everything on a subject every time that we write 
upon it. We hit one phase this time and another 
phase the next time. If people choose to misjudge us, 
they are the ones who are most harmed by the mis- 
judgment. 


Let the people now ery out for reduction of arma- 
ments, no matter what our plenipotentiaries do or 
fail to do, and we shall find our delegates hurrying 
back to execute our will. 

Every time we hear a downright radical speak we 
sense his utter detestation of liberals. In compari- 
son an ultra conservative is so remote as to be to him 
almost lovable. 


If most men are as bad as Rheiner makes out in 
his letter published in the Leader recently, what dif- 
ference will it make what kind of system we have? 
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On the Christmas Circuit 


Johannes 


RD INCE 1922, I have been writing chapters for the 
4 8Sai_-svarious Cruising books entitled “Going Home 
for Christmas’ and “Christmas at the Old 
Home.” These chapters have brought a re- 
sponse far beyond their deserts, and the reason is 
plain: They have dealt with what was in everybody’s 
mind and heart. 

When the series began the old folks were alive 
and were able to sit at the head and foot of the table. 
There had been no break in the circle of the imme- 
diate family since it had been established fifty-one 
years before. The series dealt with the events of the 
days just before Christmas and with Christmas itself. 
The reporter seldom went on to the anti-climax of the 
day after. 

The series has run on for eleven successive years, 
and has recorded the Christmas eves and Christmas 
nights, the exciting daybreaks, the glad middays, the 
dinners, the stockings, the trees, the tramps, and all 
the rest of it. And into the story has come inevitably 
the account of these who have come over the horizon 
for the first time, and of those who have fared forth 
never to come back again in the same dear old 
way. 

No wonder it has touched so many. Even a dub 
writing of the universal experience is bound in some 
way to touch the universal heart. 

This year we planned six months ahead not to go 
home for Christmas, but to spend it in Washington. 
This may have been a mistake, and yet if it was it 
was a mistake yielding instruction. It made us realize 
more deeply than ever how strong is the Christmas 
spirit, how widely Christmas is celebrated, and how 
the Christmas feeling in the heart can turn a hotel or 
club or boarding house into a home. 

In Boston this year, as always, one felt the sweep 
of the Christmas tide days ahead. It was almost im- 
possible to cross the street in the middle of the day 
down on Beacon Hill. In the new headquarters there 
was to be a Christmas Eve at home, and everybody 
was getting ready. Wreaths appeared in the windows, 
candles on the mantels, a tree in the Assembly Room 
on the second floor, even clean pillow-cases for the bed 
in the one little bedroom on the top floor fitted up for 
the editor. The editor may be a careless housekeeper 
when the Madame is in Washington, but at least he 
knows the amenities when company is expected. 
The least he can do is to put the clean linen on the bed 
and all the soiled linen wnder it, out of sight and out of 
mind. 

In these days of preparation alone on his top floor 
the editor kindled the Christmas fire in the old fire- 
place and listened in the firelight to “Holy Night” and 
the other familiar hymns where so many clashing per- 
sonalities can meet and feel akin. 

When the songs were ended and the blaze had 
died down and only a few glowing embers showed in 
the darkness, he left the ghosts of the old building, the 
moans in the ventilators, the creaks, the cracks, the 


shuffling steps, the lace curtains newly put up and the 
immaculate Christmas linen, and joined the world of 
hurrying men and women who that Friday night in 
Boston were heading somewhere for Christmas. Col- 
legians, school teachers, dignitaries, clerks, representa- 
tives of every class, were demanding lower berths or 
piling into the coaches. On the New York State Ex- 
press we had all kinds and classes except parish min- 
isters, who at Christmas time more than at any other 
time have to stay put and preach new Christmas ser- 
mons and run new Christmas entertainments. 

I was on a Christmas Circuit. It took in Albany, 
Cobleskill, Beards Hollow, Schenectady, New York and 
Washington. In just twenty-four hours I had done 
them all but the last, and was in the sleeping car at 
New York for Washington. 

There was not so much snow up in the country, 
but there was plenty of ice on the road. My brother 
loaned me a car, but first drove me to a warm garage 
and had a man put on chains. I never could have 
climbed Clapper’s Hill, or gone from the Little Hill 
Farm to Joseph’s View, or made the other hill to see 
the farmer who helps us, if I had not been provided 
with a pair of good chains. They bit in enough to 
hold me, but I made no sudden starts or stops or 
turns. 

Up in our “‘Hollow” I saw Clint. Said he: “I had 
a close squeak just now. I started up Cross Hill to see 
my father-in-law. I was well up when my chain broke. 
My car started back like a toboggan. Luckily I 
made the turn by the schoolhouse even if it was back- 
ward, and I stopped on the level. I wouldn’t want to 
try it again.” 

I saw Tiny. He had the electric clippers rigged 
to a lamp socket and was cutting Charlie’s hair. I 
have seen many a worse job in the barber shop. Said 
he: “That truck was over four hours getting out of the 
ditch by the schoolhouse. The driver started to shift 
into second and she started back on him. No brake 
on earth could hold her. Luckily she wasn’t broke 
up.” Old Don came and licked my hand. I was 
offered a piece of one of the savory-smelling Christmas 
pies. I was taken in to see the beautiful little spruce 
all gaily trimmed for Christmas. J caught up on 
neighborhood news. 

Otis, the next-door neighbor, had died at two 
o'clock that morning. He was only fifty-three. On 
Tuesday he had gone to Schoharie, where he had se- 
cured a job with the Civil Works Administration, to 
begin the day after Christmas. Driving his car home- 
ward bound he said to his wife: ‘“That arm of mine has 
given out. It feels dead. I’ve given out all over.” 
But he went on to Richmondville and did his shopping. 
At home he did his chores. Friday he walked down to 
see the men pull the truck out of the ditch. That 
night he would not let his wife help with the chores. 
“T can make it,’”’ he said, ‘you might catch cold.” 
Splitting kindlings the second stroke came, and he stag- 
gered out to the dooryard and fell. Tiny and Charlie 
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came running when his wife screamed. He lived only 
a few hours. 

“Never give up,” is the motto of so many of these 
farmers. “Stick it out.” “I can make it.” They 
go logging with a temperature of 103 degrees. When 
they break they break for good and all. 

I called, of course, at the home. His wife was 
alone, alternately weeping and tending the pickles on 
the stove, or looking after the hens. He who had died 
in the night already had been carried down to the un- 
dertaker’s in the village—never to come back. There 
was a great emptiness in the home, but there was work, 
blessed work that had to be done, and there were 
neighbors, and there was prayer. 

Up the valley, the boys were coasting down the 
icy road. Christmas was in their eyes, in their laugh- 
ter, in their shouts. Poor? Of course they were, 
terribly poor some of them, but there is a lot of fun 
along with the kind of poverty that we find on the hill 
farms. And a little done for them is magnified, 
thought about, appreciated. In fact a lot of little 
things in this world go ahead and do their work just as 
if they had no idea that they were little things. 

I made the steep hill to George’s and found he 
was out bossing the bush gang—the gang organized 
under the C. W. A. to cut back the bushes and trees 
that are too close to the track of the road. As motor- 
ist I am glad to have the bushes cut. As amateur 
naturalist I dread it. “Tomorrow is Christmas Eve,”’ 
said the old lady, “and they are coming for me to 
take me to my daughter’s.” “We are getting ready 
for winter,” said the strapping daughter-in-law. 
“Come and see.”’ Out in the cold summer kitchen 
was the big hog I had seen last summer, cut up into 
hams, shoulders, spare ribs, chops, piled high in 
pans, overflowing from buckets, making a show as if 
it were ten hogs. 

A cold-looking dooryard at the Little Hill Farm, 
the cold flowing well the warmest thing in sight. 
Rabbit tracks, bird tracks, cat tracks, dog tracks, but 
no human tracks. No time to build a fire and drive 
the deadly cold out. Just time to get the Moffatt 
Bible that I wanted and “The Life of Paul,’ by Har- 
ford Powel, that a friend wanted, to inspect the cellar, 
to look at the dear familiar things in their winter soli- 
tude, and then to start on for the other place. 

Cold, too, at the upper place. No fire there 
either. A stop long enough to put the old clock back 
on the mantel, fully repaired, and to grab a couple of 
sacks of apples for the folksin Cobleskill. Time enough, 
though, to look for tracks in the snow and to speculate 
about the comings and goings of all the little wild 
winter folk that like to take shelter under the new 
porch. 

The skies were dark. It felt like snow. The 
view up the gorge was lonely. But how different it 
would have seemed if the Madame had been there and 
if we had built fires. Then the darker and stormier it 
had been outside the snugger and cozier it would have 
been inside. 

It was almost as good as being there for Christ- 
mas to see the preparations going on at Cobleskill. 
I caught a glimpse of a twenty-pound turkey under- 
going inspection preparatory to the stuffing, of bundles 
being wrapped, of trees being decorated, of all the other 


familiar sights, and I got the smell of Christmas, too. 
Christmas was in the air, on the streets, in all the 
stores, in the face of every passer-by. 

A lunch at one house, a visit for an hour at the 
other house, and then an expert driver took me swiftly 
and safely to Schenectady, where there was another 
house of mourning. 

They were getting ready bravely, but it was 
tough business. Only two months before the husband 
and father had died suddenly—a cultured, lovely 
gentleman, a professor in Union College, who found 
his wife in Neuchatel, Switzerland, who was just as 
fine as he was. Her sister and niece had come hurry- 
ing over the ocean as soon as they had received the 
startling news. It is a family where each one stands 
by all the others—cultured, right-minded, generous, 
fine. 

Within a space of four hours I was in two homes 
of sorrow—a plain little farmhouse in the hills, and 
a noble old mansion in the city, but the sense of empti- 
ness, loss, sorrow, was just the same in one place as in 
the other. . 

Death came to one as he was splitting his kind- 
lings. The deadly chill came over the other as he was 
working in his flower garden. One was under the 
Civil Works Administration, the other was an honored 
teacher with a doctor’s degree. Both went before 
their time. Both left us lonely. 

We had tea in Schenectady—Yvonne, the mother, 
May, the daughter of thirteen, and Mademoiselle J., 
the cheery Swiss niece, with Beach dashing in full tilt, 
boy fashion, as we finished. Laughter and tears close 
together all the time. Then when no taxi could come 
for twenty minutes, old Jakob (Yawkob) was sum- 
moned to carry my bags He could not speak much 
English, but I understood him. On the day our friend 
the professor died, old Jakob’s son, a most promising 
boy of nineteen, was killed instantly in a motor-cycle 
accident. He had a room in the professor’s big house 
where his father and mother were employed. Death 
came twice to that house. The cook and man of all 
work lost their boy, the lady of the house her husband. 
“Schwer zu denken,” said Jakob. “So stark, so gros.” 
A big strong boy, a talented musician, stil! at his studies 
but playing in an orchestra. “‘Schwer zu denken.”’ 
Hard to realize the dreadful truth. A great emptiness 
again. 


There are social distinctions. Yes. ‘There are 
distinctions of race and nationality. Yes. Swiss 
ways are not exactly our ways. Quite true. But 


the elemental things are just the same. ‘The experi- 
ences of life—they are fundamentally one for all of 
us. And because Jakob and his wife long now for old 
friends and neighbors, and our dear friend tor her 
mother and brothers and sister, and all for their native 
skies and hills, need that be any element of separation 
between us? Never, so long as people have the slightest 
insight and imagination. 

The professor had been several times to Cobleskill 
and to the Little Hill Farm. With one of the most 
attractive homes of his own in the city, he slept in the 
old wagon house up above the automobiles at the farm. 
He and his wife were comrades of the great war. It is 
“schwer zu denken.”’ There is a great gap when our 
friends go. 


col 
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Light and cheer on the New York train hurrying 
down the Hudson on the Saturday night before Christ- 
mas. Magnificent illuminations in the little suburban 
cities down near the great city. A turkey dinner on 
the train foretelling what was to come, and everybody 


in holiday mood. New York jammed with Saturday 
night shoppers and merry-makers. 

The cool dark sleeper in the Pennsylvania station 
was a relief, and then there was complete rest until 
the dawn of another day. 


The Strategy of Religious Journalism” 


Lynn Harold Hough 


> 5} Brock in one of his famous essays. On 
© M93] this side of the Atlantic, Dr Abraham 
Flexner has declared trenchantly: ‘“America does not 
ignore all distinctions. It simply ignores the real 
distinctions.’”” And he quotes the dean of Columbia 
College as saying: “I am convinced that the youth of 
college age at the present time are as immature morally 
and as crude socially as they are undeveloped intel- 
lectually.”” That powerful French leader Jacques 
Maritain has put the world-wide problem in one tre- 
mendous sentence. ‘‘Imperiled by a degraded civil- 
ization which abandons man to the indetermination of 
matter, the mind must defend itself at all costs, assert 
its rights and its essential superiority.” 

These masterful characterizations give us an im- 
mediate and impressive sense of the situation in which 
we must live our livesand do our work. And thisis the 
very situation in which religious journalism must es- 
tablish its leadership. It has the good fortune to have 
come upon a time of supreme need. And by the same 
token it has come upon a time of superb opportunity. 
A periodical like Zion’s Herald has seen many times 
of crisis come and go. But the editor has never 
looked out from his watch-tower upon a more storm- 
tossed world than today. We are glad to remember 
tonight the years of distinguished intellectual leader- 
ship, of clear moral passion, of dauntless social en- 
thusiasm, and of deep spiritual energy which have 
characterized the life of Zion’s Herald. And we all 
feel deeply that its understanding and unhesitating 
leadership has never been needed more acutely than 
today. As we celebrate its one hundred and eleventh 
birthday we may well inspect once more the strategy 
of religious journalism as it sets about its work in a 
world where, as Walter Lippmann tells us, so many 
people have substituted trivial illusions for magnificent 
faiths. 


CLAD E have more need of intellectual than of 
(CW material capital, said Arthur Clutton- 
a XC ( 

OG 
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The making of the Christian mind is the perpetual 
task of religious journalism. For a new public mind 
is constantly in the making. And the forces which 
tend to make that mind a pagan mind are almost 
yverwhelming. No end of current publications offer 
nothing better than mirrors held before the undis- 
ciplined emotions of the public. Man achieves dis- 
ciplined intelligence at great cost. It is much easier 
to surrender to every tide of mob emotion. And that 
way paganism lies. To give the public what it wants 
is to teach it to be contented with what it ought not to 


*Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Boston 
Welseyan Association, publishers of Zion’s Herald, Wednesday 
evening, Dec. 18, at the Hotel Vendome, Boston. 


want. Is the religious newspaper to be like a ther- 
mometer or a pilot flame? The thermometer registers 
the temperature. The pilot flame sets in action ener- 
gies which change the temperature. The religious 
weekly cannot justify its existence if it is merely a 
thermometer. It is its mission and glory to be a pilot 
flame. It is to create the Christian mind. 

When education becomes experimental in the 
sense that it ceases to believe in permanent principles 
and eternal standards, the religious press must chal- 
lenge ths position as subversive of all noble values. 
When pseudo-science enters upon what is little less 
than a world-wide propaganda for an impersonal view 
of the universe, the religious press must leap like a 
knight in armor to the fray. (Indeed, since the days 
of Borden P. Bowne, Zion’s Herald has rendered val- 
iant service at this very point.) When religion is in- 
terpreted as a lovely altruistic emotion without ade- 
quate foundation in a critical philosophy and a clear 
theology, the religious press must remind its readers 


_ that a structure can never be stronger than the foun- 


dations upon which it rests. In the missionary enter- 
prise if vague and hospitable sentimentalities take the 
place of the saving friendliness of Jesus Christ, the re- 
ligious press nrust remind its readers that it is the very 
genius of the Christian enterprise to make him avail- 
able for the need of the world. 


II 


The making of the Christian conscience is the per- 
petual endeavor of religious journalism. The public 
mind is always holding peace conferences with pleasant 
vices. It is always making compromises with cor- 
rupting institutions. And in these matters of ethical 
surrender some of the brightest minds in the republic 
are always at work showing men how to make the 
worse appear the better reason. If the religious press 
had an anthem like that of Canada, it ought perpetual- 
ly to eall its votaries to be “On Guard.’ The break- 
down in personal integrity on the part of highly placed 
leaders has reminded us that even such virtues as 
truthfulness and common honesty can never be taken 
for granted. 

The religious journal is a kind of liaison officer be- 
tween the Ten Commandments and the general public. 
The men who become adepts in doing evil within the 
law must have the searchlight kept upon them. And 
the religious press cannot evade its share of responsi- 
bility in this matter. But the individual is a part of 
the tremendously important structure of social life. 
And the development of social conscience is one of the 
most important features of social life. The religious 
journal is the perpetual foe of the exploitation of the 
underprivileged. It is the perpetual foe of the slum. 
It is the perpetual foe of the conditions which make 
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the slum. Its conscience is never sharper than in 
dealing with corporate wrongdoing. 
tented with pious generalization. It seeks responsible 
sources of evil and then speaks out boldly. It is sen- 
sitive to those movements which tend to lower the 
whole quality of the moral life of our people. It ob- 
_ serves the waves of sensuality which sweep upon public 
life, and it speaks unhesitatingly as to their sources in 
book and play and cinema. 


Ill 


The making of the Christian Church is a task 
which is never completed. And the religious press is 
one of the great church-builders of the world. Like 
St. Francis it begins by being quite literally a builder of 
the church. If adequate and noble buildings are 
erected all about the land for the worship of God and 
the Christian experience of human fellowship, the 
religious press has its share in making them possible. 
But the matter of supreme importance is the invisible 
church, just as in education the matter of supreme 
importance is the invisible university, which lives in 
the minds of teachers and students. 

The Christian Church is not a mushroom. And 
the religious journal is one of the great influences 
which remind Christian people of their roots.in the 
past. A merely contemporary Christian is only a 
pagan whose life is edged about with Christian ideal- 
ism. It requires the experience of twenty centuries 
to make a Christian man and a Christian church. And 
the religious press is to help the Christian men and 
women of the present to live in the light of their whole 
inheritance from the past. It is to bind together city 
and country, continent and continent,.in the glowing 
fellowship of the Christian religion. It is to be the 
voice of the vast invisible church. Like that other 
sword of the Spirit, it is to be the word of God. 


IV 


The existing community cannot be made the be- 
loved community without the aid of the religious press. 
For the Christian press sees in every city a city of God 
in the making and in every countryside a possible 
garden of the Lord. It becomes an athlete of brother- 
hood who fights men through the night and will not let 
them go until they become capable of a new and 
brotherly life. It is never contented until the existing 
community sees itself against the background of the 
ideal Christian community and sets about the long and 
glorious endeavor to make that ideal real. It bom- 
bards men with facts and plans, with corrosive anal- 
ysis and glowing summons, until in sheer shame they 
set about the labor of building God’s City in their 
own town. The corrupt politician once and again 
must say of the religious press as Ahab said of Elijah: 
“Hast thou found me, O mine enemy?” 


V 


The making of the Christian nation is a constant 
occupation of the religious press. For here if anywhere 
is true that word of Emerson: “The good is the worst 
enemy of the best.’’ Here if anywhere our very vir- 
tues corrupt us. In the name of patriotic fervor what 
crimes have not been committed! And the magic of 
nationalism—has it not once and again broken the 


It is not con- 


peace of the world, and almost wrecked civilization 
itself? Does not the cloud of pagan nationalism at 
this very moment lie heavy upon the world? The re- 
ligious press has no more demanding task than in this 
matter of being a perpetual conscience applied to men’s 
national enthusiasms. Whenever a nation begins to 
dream of becoming a super-nation it has entered upon 
the way which may one day make it a menace to the 
life of mankind. Only the patriot who thinks of his 
own land as a member of the family of nations is a 
really safe person to have moving about the world. 
The thought of the nation as a glorious servant of the 
world and not as a grim master of the world must cap- 
ture the imagination of mankind if ever the world is 
to be a place into which children can safely be born. 
And the religious press is to have a notable share in 
producing this State which other States may love to 
replace the State which other States must hate. 


VI 


“Every land is my Fatherland,” wrote a man of 
simple and wistful faith above his cottage. The hope 
of a Christian world may seem like an impossible 
dream. The disintegrating forces may seem utterly 
beyond the powers which make for integration. But 
it is becoming increasingly clear that only world-wide 
good-will can save civilization itself. And the con- 
trast which H. G. Wells had in mind when he declared 
that we are all engaged in a race between education 
and catastrophe must inspire the pen of every writer 
for the religious press. Indeed, in the battle for peace 
the religious press has already played a most important 
part. But in this matter to be forgetful for a moment 
is to lose ground. ‘The struggle is more difficult than 
we may have realized. For it is at the conditions and 
the attitudes which make for war which we must 
strike if we would make war impossible. And here the 
powers of the religious editor are tested to the limit. 
He will be interested in many immediate matters, and 
he will give himself to many momentary struggles. 
But he will realize more and more deeply, as time goes 
on, that oneness in obedience and love to God will 
produce oneness among men. And he will apprehend 
with deeper and deeper understanding that only in 
Jesus Christ, and only in Christ as he speaks to us 
from the cross, do we find contact with those forces 
which can make a Christian world. It is one of the 
glorious paradoxes of the Christian religion that the 
Figure on the cross is the first citizen of the World 
State. The religious press is not only at its best but 
at its mightiest when it is lifting him up and so is 
being more than a witness of his power to draw all 
men unto him. 

ok * * 


SO SENSIBLE 


She had tried on pair after pair and found some fault with 
them all. With a pair of conservative black calfskin oxfords on 
she viewed her trim feet in the mirror and sighed with disap: 
pointment. 

“Tt’s the heels,” she said, “they’re so flat and low. They 
make me look so sensible.” 

“But why should you mind, if you’re really not?” comforted 
the perspiring salesman. 

“But that’s just it,’ complained the harassed lady. 
see, lam.”’—Boston Transcript. 


“You 
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The Great Purpose of Religion 


Lon Ray Call 


GIOME of us are giving our lives in the service of 
$i liberal religion. Many more of us are sup- 
porting our liberal religious institutions with 

2} our gifts, our time and our labors. To what 
end? What is it we wish to accomplish? What is the 
great purpose above all the other purposes we serve 
when we work for the church? Why do we feel jus- 
tified in asking for money to carry on the work of 
our churches? What is there in our religion that en- 
titles it to be classed as pre-eminent among all the re- 
lations and responsibilities of life? These are search- 
ing and sincere questions, and they should be answered 
as objectively asit is possible for one involved in church 
work to so answer. 

The institutionalist, intent upon strengthening 
his particular organization, devoted to its ideals and 
dependent upon it for his personal success, may be in- 
clined to reply that his organization has just what the 
world needs. Therefore he believes that he should 
be supported and praised and promoted for building a 
larger and better church. Such zeal is not unworthy 
and it usually reaps its good reward, but how unfor- 
tunate we are all going to be when institutionalism 
becomes our great purpose. 

The Christian, zealous in his missionary zeal, 
may reply that the great purpose of religion, which to 
him is the same or nearly the same as Christianity, is to 
spread throughout the world the Christian faith until 
at length ‘‘every knee shall bow and every tongue con- 
fess that Christ is Lord.” Now there is merit in this 
provided that Christianity contains more of the re- 
ligion of Jesus than it does of the pagan ideas of the 
Apostle Paul. But even so it then behooves the 
evangel to recognize the great purposes of other re- 
ligions, and when he does this he quickly recognizes 
common elements in all the faiths much more indica- 
tive of the common purpose than the differences. If 
Christianity ever becomes the religion of all men it 
will do so through its emphasis on the ethical prin- 
ciples it has in common with other religions, and not 
through its emphasis on theological principles that it 
holds uniquely. Say what we will for the evangelist, 
we realize that the great purpose of religion is some- 
thing other and better than the extension of theological 
Christianity. 

It probably would be very easy to find some person 
who would say that the great purpose of religion is to 
establish belief in God and Jesus and immortality. 
In other words, they would hold religion is a matter 
of belief, and if one doesn’t believe in God and Jesus 
and immortality he has no religion. 

But what kind of belief in God? Is it a belief 
that has been defined by the creed makers and passed 
along for acceptance? Or is it the belief that has been 
devised by one’s own professor of philosophy? Or is 
it one’s own original idea of the ultimate nature of 
things? Very likely it cannot be all three at the same 
time. There are those who believe that God is an all- 
powerful, ail-wise and all-loving person, external to 
the world, able and willing to interrupt the forces of 
natural law, if necessary, to bring his will to pass. 


Others will say that God is the immanent spirit of 
human life, with personal attributes, living and work- 
ing through humanity and through nature as he leads 
his loved ones onward and upward-forever. Some 
think of God as all loving but not as all powerful, 
otherwise he wouldn’t let us suffer so. Many people 
apparently believe that God is a personification of 
cosmic forces, a symbol of the high ideals men have 
arrived at in their struggle upward, the highest crea- 
tion of their imagination, but with no objective exist- 
ence. These statements are but indicative of the wide 
divergences that are found among intelligent modern 
people, and those who hold to one idea have no right 
to question the right of the other to make his idea the 
central belief of his religion if he so chooses. We may 
refuse to fellowship a certain one in our particular 
church because of his belief or lack of belief, but what 
are we going to do if he changes his mind once he is in? 

No, the great purpose in religion is not to estab- 
lish belief in God. 

It is the same in regard to belief in Jesus; how- 
ever, it is easier to arrive at common ideas concerning 
him than concerning the nature of the ultimate reality, 
for with the idea of God we are in the realm of ab- 
stractions. Jesus we know something about. But 
we do not know all about him, and so many varying 
ideas and opinions and beliefs have been gathered 
around his name that we cannot be dogmatic. There 
are many people who honestly believe that Jesus was 
the son of God sent to the world to be substituted for 
mankind to appease the wrath of God. An increasing 
number think of him as a human being who lived a 
perfect, or well-nigh perfect, life, superior to us in 
character but not different from us in nature, who in- 
spires us by his example to live his kind of life. Others 
are confused about him because of the wrappings of 
theology. But this doesn’t mean that he is not for 
them a symbol for their noblest ideals. Therefore he 
becomes for some a great commoner, for others a 
healer, for others a philosopher, for others a business 
executive. The Rev. R. Roberts of England in an 
article in the Hibbert Journal some years ago, in dif- 
ferentiating between Jesus and Christ, said, ‘The 
world passes by its Jesus and creates new Christs to 
meet its spiritual emergencies.” This is taking place 
now as it has in other generations. We read into the 
name of Christ our own ideas of justice and mercy and 
good-will. In fact I once knew an Episcopal rector 
who had read extensively in researches concerning the 
historicity of Jesus. He became convinced that Jesus 
never lived. Did he quit preaching? Certainly not, 
for the values of life were not lost to him, not even the 
values of Christology, when he reached what was to 
him his ultimate conclusion, for he died holding that 
view. The great purpose of religion, Christian or 
non-Christian, is not to establish belief in Jesus. 

And so with immortality. For here more than 
anywhere else we deal with abstractions, changing 
ideas, wishful thinking, unproved hypotheses. Al- 
most everyone believes in some form of life after 
death. Almost no one agrees with any one else about 
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it. We are still in the dark concerning it. How far do so if he has these other qualifications. Minds 
afield we shall wander from the great purpose of re- made lovely by the meek and gentle virtues. These 


ligion if we make belief in immortality a condition - 


of membership in a religious institution! 

The question will naturally arise, does belief 
matter? Of course it matters. And when one makes 
something other than belief the central thing it does 
not mean that he relegates belief to the discard. But 
belief is less important than one’s attitude toward his 
belief. The fact that one believes what he believes 
honestly and sincerely matters more than the content 
of one’s belief. What a man believes is incidental, 
for beliefs change. Inheritance, education, environ- 
ment, new knowledge, new experiences, various kinds 
of contact, the influence of friends, all have their effect. 
Carelessness or dishonesty in making and holding re- 
ligious beliefs poisons the springs of religion and defeats 
the purpose for which it strives. Mental shuffling, 
moral equivocation, intellectual side-stepping, are 
worse than wrong beliefs, honestly held. 

The essential purpose of religion isn’t to build an 
institution, a sect or a belief in any God, Christ or im- 
mortality. It is to develop character, to build men 
rather than theology, and personalities rather than 
devotees. The purpose of religion is to develop what 
Channing called ‘minds redeemed from iniquity, 
devoted to goodness, great in their power to know 
and follow truth, lovely in the meek and gentle 
virtues.” 

Let us think about that a minute. Minds re- 
deemed from iniquity. Yes, minds redeemed from the 
iniquity of prejudice, superstition, emotional bias, 
wishful thinking, unverified conclusions. Minds de- 
voted to goodness, devoted to justice, good-will and 
good-works, peace, freedom, health, security and hap- 
piness for all. Minds great in their power to know 
and follow truth. Knowing truth may not make a 
man religious, but both knowing and following it will 


Permanence 


virtues are, according to the apostle Paul, the human 
virtues of love, joy, peace, long suffering, gentleness, 
goodness, faith, meekness, temperance. 

Thus the great purpose of religion is to exalt the 
highest human values, to build up the character of 
man, to strengthen within him the ideals worthy of his 
allegiance. The chief glory of religion does not consist 
in its ability to enlist an outside and supreme being on 
its side, or to substitute the sacrificial activity of 
another for the faults of man, or to make men quake 
at the fear of hell or aspire to a home in heaven after 
death. The chief glory of religion is that it enlists a 
man’s own endeavor to act rather than to be acted 
upon, that it builds mansions in the soul rather than 
in the skies. 

It is possible for a man to believe in God, Jesus 
and immortality and still be far from being a religious 
man. It is also possible for a man to disbelieve in the 
popular and widely accepted ideas of God, Jesus and 
immortality and still be a very religious man. For 
the great purpose of religion is to inculcate in man the 
love of the noblest virtues we know, and the urge to 
possess them. Sometimes, with some people, the 
shortest and most direct road to this goal is through 
belief in God and Jesus and immortality. Often it is 
the result of other ideas, hopes and expectations. 

The religious man is the man who is first of all 
sincere and honest in his religious opinions. He will 
not compromise his faith or say with his lips what he 
cannot reasonably believe in his mind. Heisa man of 
noble virtues, making religion a matter of life rather 
than a compartment of belief. He gives himself to the 
best that he knows. He assumes his share in lifting 
the world upward, serving his day and age and his 
fellowman, regardles of his creed or the creeds of 
others. He lifts. 


and Change 


I. As Seen by the Philosopher 


Elmo A. Robinson 


“Change and decay in all around I see. 
O Thou who changest not, abide with me.” 
=<) HESE familiar lines reflect an ancient philo- 
sophical controversy, for they suggest that 
there is both permanence and change in the 
universe. ‘The note of change was introduced 
into philosophy by Heraclitus, who compared the 
world as we see it to a flame or waterfall or whirlpool 
or stream, in each of which that which appears to be 
permanent is actually composed of particles that are 
continually replacing each other. - It is impossible, he 
said, to step into the same stream twice, because be- 
tween the two events the water has moved on and 
a new supply has taken its place. Indeed, one of his 
followers claimed that it was impossible to step into 
the same stream once, because of the changes that took 
place during the brief interval occupied in inserting 
one’s foot into the water. But even with Heraclitus 
there seems to be the recognition that something is 
permanent, namely, change itself or the law of change, 


Reason and daw abide, although the physical world of 
appearance is always changing. 

But it was Parmenides who stressed the idea of 
permanence, with his identification of being with 
knowing. Only that actually exists which can be 
rationally thought. And rational thinking, he in- 
sisted, leads to the conclusions that reality has no 
parts, that it is one, changeless, uncreated, and inde- 
structible. Reality is symbolized by a perfect sphere. 
What seems to change either does not change or does 
not exist, for change and motion he believed to be 
shown to be logically impossible. 

Ever since the days of Heraclitus and Parmenides 
philosophers have disputed as to which was most real, 
change or permanence. Orthodox science inclined 
towards the view of Parmenides. But it took his 
description of the universe as an unchanging sphere 
and transferred it to atoms. Atoms became units 
which for many years were believed to be changeless, 
uncreated, and indestructible. Change was merely 
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the recombination of these unchanging atoms. In 
the same way orthodox theology took Parmenides’ 
description and applied it to God, who, like the atoms 
of the scientist, was held to be one, without parts, un- 
changeable, and eternal. Heaven was pictured as a 
fixed and permanent goal; earth as the realm of ap- 
pearance and change. It was such a picture as this 
that made it possible for the poet to write: 


“Change and decay in all around I see. 
O Thou who changest not, abide with me.” 


We are living in an age of revolt against the domi- 
nation of Parmenides. In theology we have had the 
suggestions of a God who is growing, of a universe 
which is experimental, of a reality which is imperma- 
nent. In science the old materialism is gone, driven 
out by the newer theories of atomic structure, by the 
respect now given to energy which was formerly ren- 
dered to matter. In philosophy we have Bergson and 
the pragmatists, and we have such realists as White- 
head, who stress events rather than atoms. In the 
popular realm we have the spirit of revolt, the search 
for something new, the cult of change. 

Let us take Whitehead as an example of this 
contemporary point of view. Nature or reality, he 
says, is not described as matter or stuff; it is a process. 
The universe is an ether of events. Something is 
going on everywhere and always. And apart from 
events there is nothing. The all-pervasive fact is 
transition. Every event is a new event. No event 
can happen twice. No thinker can think the same 
thought twice, for by thinking it the first time he has 
become a different person and it has become a dif- 
ferent thought in its relation to other thought. 

Objects seem to be permanent, but objects de- 
pend upon events. A piece of iron looks fixed and 
permanent enough, but actually this bar of iron is 
the manifestation of myriad centers of energy in rapid 
motion. A piece of iron is thus what happens during 
a period of time. It is the character of certain events. 
Similarly a tower, apparently standing as a symbol of 
permanence, once had no existence at all, and again 
will disappear into non-existence, even as it is now 
imperceptibly crumbling; its objectivity arises out of 
a series of events. So the continuity of all nature 
resides in events. 

Instead of agreeing with materialism that matter 
is that which endures, Whitehead says that that which 
is permanent is certain organizations or structures or 
patterns of activity. Events are not isolated, single; 
they have a togetherness. There is an order laid upon 
the pure creativity of events; creativity must fall into 
ordered patterns. Since the ultimate reality is to be 
described both in terms of change and of order, God 
as a philosophical concept must be similarly described. 
God is the principle of novelty, of change, of process, 
of creativity. But God is also the principle of con- 
creteness, of togetherness. God is both the principle 
of novelty and the principle of concrete togetherness. 

Now in my opinion reality can be described only 
by means of antitheses, of which thisis one. God rep- 
resents both permanence and change. To worship 
God as that which abides, forgetting that he is that 
which changes, is to miss his complete nature just as 
surely as it would be to worship him as change, ignor- 


ing the fact that he is that which abides. Now this 
principle of antithesis is a pervasive one. For ex- 
ample, among the most fundamental needs of men are 
the wishes for security and for novelty, wishes which 
are sharply opposed to each other, both of which how- 


- ever represent man’s true psychological nature. Se- 


curity is of course associated with permanence; 
novelty with change. 

A similar antithesis seems to run widely through 
the nature of things. Space suggests the permanent; 
time suggests change. Mathematics talks of con- 
stants and of variables. Mountains abide; brooks 
change. Architecture expresses the craving for per- 
manence; music for change. In the mechanics of in- 
heritance there are both stable and unstable genes; in 
the same cells of our bodies there are genes which have 
come down unchanged from ancient ancestors, and 
there are others which have mutated and have been 
responsible for evolution. In chemistry there are 
stable and unstable compounds, and there are also 
stable and unstable elements, the older group which 
includes the familiar metals and newer group of those 
which resemble radium. Similarly for society Speng- 
ler has suggested that there are the stable, unchange- 
able peasants who form the raw material of history, and 
the changing cultures, the last of which, our own, is 
even now in its period of decline. The historical past, 
which seems so fixed, really changes each time a new 
author publishes his interpretation. Social institutions 
abide only by change, by an adaptation which forestalls 
revolution and destruction. Individual personality 


endures and escapes breakdown only by a growth 


which changes it. And growth itself needs a fixed 
routine joined with the novelty which comes through 
leisure. 

We need a new orientation towards change in our 
religious thinking. Change is not the evil the Greeks 
thought it to be. Change is an aspect of the nature 
of God. In the Greek religion there was a reverence 
for static nature. In the Christian religion there is a 
reverence for history, which now becomes one of the 
manifestations of God’s nature. .And history is 
change. We need to understand that although change 
is inevitable there is a choice possible as to the direc- 
tion and character of change. Especially in this 
contemporary period of rapid social changes we need 
to learn how to adjust ourselves to change, and how 
to control change. 

How should we go about it to preserve social in- 
stitutions we reverence? How can we preserve our 
church, our state, our constitution, our religion? Cer- 
tainly not by stopping change. Stop the movements 
of molecules in a bar of iron and the iron ceases to exist. 
Stop the changes in social institutions and they, too, 
will disappear. Too often institutions become shells 
which destroy the spirit that created them. Too often, 
as in the case of prohibition, ‘the goal prayed and 
worked for by noble spirits may turn into a curse.” 
Nor, of course, should we seek to preserve our in- 
stitutions by blind change. And yet in our last na- 
tional election the great majority of those who voted 
responded to the slogan of making no change or else 
to the slogan of making a blind change, a leap into 
the unknown. 

The preservation of institutions comes only 
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through planned change—a change in the external 
forms and events which nevertheless preserves the 
organic spirit. Our state can not be maintained by 
the dead slogans of Washington, Jefferson, and Lin- 
coln, but only by men and women who possess the 
creative spirit of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, 
and who will express that spirit in new forms for a new 
day. The church will live not by hanging on to the 
old forms, but by developing new men with the old 
spirit. Culture can be preserved not merely by the 
printing of books and the building of libraries, but 
only by the cultivation of living, active, creative 
minds. And in the same way our own individual per- 
sonality, our own sanity, our own continuity in the 
midst of a rapidly changing world, will come about 
not by an allegiance to unyielding habits and opinions, 


II. 


not by doing as we have always done, and thinking as 
we have always thought, but by conserving the crea- 
tive spirit characteristic of earlier years, the imagina- 
tive zest, the capacity to change, to adjust, to grow, 
even while retaining the old ideal and goal. 

If God is to be found both in novelty and to- 
getherness, both in permanence and in change, it be- 
hooves us to recognize these facts in our worship. We 
ought to find him in the change, the decay, the passing 
hour, the ebbing of life’s little days, just as surely as 
in those principles of truth, goodness, and beauty 
which change not, but abide. We ought to give thanks 
for the one aspect of his nature as much as for the 
other. We ought to pray and work as zealously that 
life may exhibit change amid order as we do that it 
shall exhibit order amid change. 


As Seen by the Preacher 


Willard C. Selleck 


Therefore seeing we have this ministry, even as we 
obtained mercy, we faint not. 2 Cor. 4:1. 
Or 9) T. PAUL had plenty of reasons for being dis- 
qj} ~couraged, as he recites in this chapter; but he 
x rose above them all through the power of a 


5 victorious faith. And he has left us a shining 
Bennie of what it means to be unselfish and com- 
pletely consecrated to high, eternal interests. 

We, too, have cause enough for discouragement 
in these difficult times, but we likewise must learn 
how to be undismayed by virtue of our truest spiritual 
insight, understanding, trust and love. 

We are living in one of the great, critical moments 
of human history. But it is only a moment. Ages 
have gone and ages will come. The vast, slow, toil- 
some development of mankind seems to require in- 
finite time. We need the vision of eternity and the 

_patience of God. 

Nevertheless the exigencies of the hour call us to 
searching thought and resolute endeavor. In our 
patience we must not be idle, waiting for Nature to 
work out her stupendous processes. For surely it is 
part of the Divine Order that man must largely shape 
and achieve his own destiny. If the world is in chaos 
today, it is not because Nature is at fault, but human 
nature. If civilization is in collapse, with disorder 
and confusion prevailing nearly everywhere, it is be- 
cause old systems are disintegrating and new systems 
are coming to birth. Whatever those new systems 
are to be, you and I and millions like us must help to 
create them. 

St. Paul lived in an era of profound transition. 
The ideas and institutions of antiquity were slowly 
failing, while the ideas, tendencies and institutions 
which were to govern the future were beginning to 
arise. He understood something of the cosmic sig- 
nificance of it all, but could not possibly comprehend 
the whole far-reaching development; particularly he 
misinterpreted it by his belief in the speedy second 
coming of Christ and the cataclysmic end of the world. 

We, also, may easily misjudge our own time, for it 
is always quite impossible to know the full meaning 
of current events until long afterward. We may be 
now in the very earliest stages of a social and economic 
transition as vast as that of St. Paul’s age, or that 


which marked the passage from feudalism to the 
modern wage system. If so, the change will take 
centuries to work itself out. 

Now religion, especially an ethical religion, is di- 
rectly related to all such actualities of life and society. 
The history of Hebraism abundantly illustrates this 
truth, as does also the history of Christianity. Al- 
ways great moral and spiritual ideals are in more or 
less conflict with the selfish interests, passions and 
customs of the peoples among whom they are working. 
The Hebrew prophets had to wrestle with national, 
international, social and economic problems, often 
involving war, and continually trying the faith of 
the race in its God and his providence; and the Old 
Testament is largely the outgrowth of centuries of 
such struggle and suffering. Likewise the Christian 
gospel was quickly thrown into the turbulent stream 
of world events, in the Roman Empire and its disso- 
lution, in the conflict with paganism and the later 
barbarianism, and in the rise of new nations and the 
strifes of modern systems of government, trade, com- 
merce and economic rivalry. These facts only show 
that religion is in the world, where it ought to be, and 
cannot get out of it, and ought not to want to, and 
must wrestle with this world and ultimately conquer 
it for truth and righteousness. 

If, then, we are now at the beginning of a new 
age in which modern scientific discoveries, mechani- 
cal inventions, and human energy and enterprise have 
created and are creating new social and economic 
conditions throughout the world, giving rise to new 
problems in civilization and laying heavy burdens 
upon us all, it becomes our great task to try to under- 
stand these vast developments, to cope with our dif- 
ficulties as best we can, and to struggle on for the true 
progress of the race. We shall not find this task an 
easy one or a short one; but when have we ever re- 
ceived any high warrant for expecting life to be easy, 
or any good reason for believing that the world can be 
made over in a day? No, I am more and more con- 
vineed that profound and stupendous changes are 
impending among the peoples of the earth, perhaps in 
our own country as much as anywhere, which it will 
require many generations to effectuate. 

Comforted by such a situation and prospect, what 
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shall be our guiding principles? # I answer, They 
shall be at least three: Righteousness, Brotherhood, 
Service. 

1. A large part of the trouble from which we are 
at present suffering grows out of the fact that the great 
principle of righteousness, justice, honesty, fair-deal- 
ing, has not sufficiently prevailed among men. It is 
not right, just, fair, that the benefits of ingenuity and 
industry in cooperation with nature’s resources should 
flow so largely as they do into the hands of a few while 
the multitudes go without even decent comforts; that 
there should be in any land a small group of million- 
aires while there are starving millions; that idle mills, 
factories, shops, farms, with ten million idle men and 
women, should fill our country while destitution 
stalks everywhere and charity must take the place of 
earnings; and that our great government should be 
preventing production, at enormous expense, merely 
because we do not know how to distribute wealth 
properly to the needy peoples of the world. So long as 
such injustice and folly continue we cannot have any 
true prosperity and do not deserve any. And so long 
as dishonesty in the forms of deceit, underhanded 
manipulation, crookedness, 
largely as they seem to do in so-called “big business” 
and in politics, how can we expect fair dealing among 
the people generally, and how can we hope for con- 
fidence and self-reliance and genuine thrift to be re- 
established? This is a moral universe and the moral 
law cannot be flouted with impunity by any people. 
Wrong-doing will go far to ruin any nation. There- 
fore the first word of religion today, as it was in Isaiah’s 
time, seven hundred years before Christ, must be: 
“Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of 
your doings from before mine eyes; cease to do evil; 
learn to do well; seek justice, relieve the oppressed, 
judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” Unless 
we make righteousness, justice, honesty, fairness, the 
fundamental and paramount law of all our conduct 
in our concrete relationships, we can never rebuild nor 
shattering civilization. 

2. But righteousness must lead on to brother- 
hood. The world of today certainly is not brotherly. 
We talk of brotherhood and sing of it, but we do not 
practice it in the greater things that concern us. We 
have made wars, and the costs of war are by far the 
heaviest part of the burden of taxation now resting 
upon us—at least 75 cents of every dollar of taxes 
have to go to pay for past wars and preparation for 
possible future wars; and yet in our hearts we are a 
peaceably inclined people. Alas that we seem unable 
to give effect to our peaceable and brotherly prin- 
ciples! Our government simply is not yet organized 
on this basis. Then our business life, with its inter- 
national trade and commerce, is ful! of economic rival- 
ry, strife and danger, instead of being dominated by 
the great principle of cooperative good will and mu- 
tuality. Just now the spirit of nationalism is every- 
where reasserting itself, and the world is full of distrust 
and fear, and all countries are in an attitude of self- 
defense. Surely all this is contrary to the holy teach- 
ings of religion, so that they seem indeed but a “voice 
crying in the wilderness;’” and if all this continues 
there can be only increasing danger and ultimate ruin 
ahead of our civilization. And so the second great 


corruption, prevail so- 


word of religion must be the word which Moses spoke 
to the quarreling Hebrews, saying: “Sirs, ye are 
brethren; why do ye wrong one to another?”’ 

To plead for brotherhood, to work for brother- 
hood, to practice brotherhood, each of us, in all our 
relations with our fellowmen—this is one sure guiding 
principle, one sure step out of our present social chaos 
toward the goal of true peace and prosperity. Itisa 
part of the vital ministry of religion in our times that 
this imperative claim should be pressed upon the 
minds and hearts of men everywhere. The world 
cannot be saved otherwise. 

3. Then the principle of service must supersede 
the principle of profit, or rather. supplement and crown 
it. Jesus said, “I am among you as he that serveth”’ 
— ‘The Son of man came not to be ministered unto, 
but to minister’—and “He that is great among you 
shall be servant of all.’”’ Hitherto men have been 
mainly governed by the principle of self-seeking, 
personal advantage, aggression and aggrandizement. 
But we now see that under this principle the strong 
are very liable to override the weak, to oppress them, 
to rob them, so that injustice and cruelty result and 
society is degraded. Hence we are beginning to un- 
derstand that somehow the principle of self-seeking, 
in all its forms, must be subordinate to the prin- 
ciple of social service; so that everywhere the ideal of 
mutual helpfulness shall rise above the ideal of private 
gain. In other words, the true conception is that 
you and IJ are here not chiefly to make money for our- 
selves but rather to help one another; not to climb up 
by pulling others down, but to help ourselves and all 
to climb together—as Edward Everett Hale used to 
say, “‘we should be like the roots, branches and leaves 
of a tree, all for each and each for all.’’ 

And to me the idea of private gain is not neces- 
sarily inconsistent with the idea of social service. I 
have known many a business man who, it seems to me, 
could not have done anything better for mankind than 
what he actually did, viz., to take his capital, his ability, 
his organizing and managing and directing skill, 
and establish an industry in which many men and 
women might cooperate with him and with one 
another in the use of machinery and natural resources 
to produce goods which the world needed, while earn- 
ing for themselves fair wages under Wholesome and 
happy conditions, thus being enabled to maintain 
their families in health and thrift and social enjoy- 
ment and honorable citizenship. Probably there have 
been thousands of such instances in our ‘country. 


In them the principle of private gain and the principle: 


of mutual service have been coordinated and _har- 
monized, while at the same time the great principle 
of individual liberty has not been disregarded. 

Now it seems to me that here is a hint of what 
ought to be everywhere, and it might be and would be 
if only the right spirit could be kept uppermost, the 
spirit of justice, brotherhood and mutual helpfulness. 
It all depends upon precisely that. How, then, 
to arouse and diffuse ‘‘the right spirit’? and make it 
regnant in the hearts and lives of men, becomes our 
great, practical problem. Some will say, let us have 
a benevolent dictatorship; others, let us have a re- 
construction of our form of government; and still 
others, let us create a new political party that will 
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take our halting democracy and make it true to its 
fundamental genius; while still others would say, let 
us depend mainly upon the slow—terribly slow—edu- 
cation and uplift of the people, generation after gen- 
eration, century after century. Perhaps all. these 
ways need to be taken, and will be taken, and through 
them all and through unseen forces working beneath 
our age a better social order will eventually emerge. 


Hil. 


In any case, I am perfectly sure that the great 
principles of righteousness, brotherhood and service 
are true guiding principles for you and me in these 
very difficult times. And our ministry of religion 
must steadfastly inculcate these principles, by pre- 
cept and by example, through good report and through 
ill report. Be just, be brotherly, be helpful, and you 
cannot go far astray from either God or man. 


As Seen by the Poet 


Sheldon Shepard 


mar HANGES are the will of God on its way. 
? The things we see are only expressions of 
deeper reality. No evil thing is permanent; 
its ultimate destruction is decreed in the 
nature of the universe. The final outcome belongs to 
truth and love and goodness. 

The voice of God speaks many languages, but 
always gives the command, ‘Forward—Forward in 
the path of destiny!’ 


Said Life Force to Ameba 
As she wiggled in the tide: 
“Tt’s time you’re evoluting, 
So get busy and divide.” 
But Ameba, from Tradition, 
Argued, it is plain to view 
Where there’s been one organism 
There can’t suddenly be two! 
But there were. 


The will of God is on its way. Just as surely as 
the great voice said to life, “Divide, crawl on the land 
and breathe air, stand erect and put a smile on your 
face and a song in your heart,”’ just so surely the voice 
of the Eternal says to man, “Go on and find the 
Kingdom of Love and Peace and Brotherhood.” Age 
is linked to age, and the past had in it the germs of all 
the future. God leads on and the universe will never 
falter in the building of his dream. 

No human being can find his true satisfaction ex- 
cept by hearing the command of the ages and answer- 
ing with all his soul. The voice may seem to be for a 
thousand years from today, but, hearing it, there is 
only one way to answer. Making the wrong reply, one 
may with riches cast himself in despair from a tenth 
story window. He may seek for thrills and debauch 
himself with stimulants, ending at last with nerves 
which wi!l not respond. Cultivating in his ego a feel- 
ing of superiority, he may live for awhile on vanity, 
only to find that he dwells within the barren walls of 
an empty heart. No creature can ever find peace 
except in harmony with the purpose for which it was 
made. 

The Eternal Command is especially in evidence 
in the days in which we live, particularly strong in its 
appeal to this generation. In no uncertain terms God 
says to our age, “Go forward.’’ We stand on the 
threshold of an age. A new order of experience is 
about to emerge. The voice is clear. It points the 
way for the individual and for civilization. 

The Creator has said to life, ““Go on developing.” 
Through the path of instinct, the passions of the ani- 
mal world, the mixed selfish-social motives of man go 
on, turning at each new age into ways more beautiful, 
until you come to a full realization of the oneness of 


life by which you live, until you are brother with all 
men, kin of all creatures. God has charted a kingdom 
wherein the individual shall live, not for himself, but 
for the race of men. Its outline is clear to him who 
will look about his world today. The motivation of 
life shall be not self-preservation, self-aggrandizement, 
self-glorification. The driving force shall be the ad- 
vancement of the common cause, the development of 
all the race of men, the bringing into reality upon this 
planet of the dreams of God. Service its motive, love 
its power, faith its foundation. 

Everywhere there are glimpses of that program, 
echoes of the eternal command. We see it in the so- 
cially organized life of the termite, unpleasant though 
the thought may be, with its soldiers standing guard 
at the price of life itself, never false, never failing— 
playing the game of the whole crowd for the sake of 
the common task. 

It challenges us in the highly organized life of the 
bee, where the individual fits into the plan of the hive 
and the group sacrifices itself for the sake of con- 
tinuing generations. Every colony stays with the 
hive during the days of toil and privation. But 
when there comes the time of plenty and ease, with 
provision for the future stored in safety, they swarm 
away, to pioneer in want and strain again, leaving the 
stores for the sake of a new generation. 

There is a glimpse of the eternal order in the death 
of the Roman soldier found at the gates of Pompeii, 
where amid the fleeing thousands he remained at his 
post of duty while the roaring lava engulfed him. 
Every season of sports brings its emphasis of the 
fundamental truth, when athletes are taught that they 
sacrifice their own tastes, desires, glory, for the sake of 
the team, the school. In the hideous iniquity of war 
there scintillates this one flash of glory, the spirit in 
which men rush into the face of disaster for the sake 
of an ideal. In a more beautiful setting, the scientist 
reveals the true direction of life as he works long un- 
requited hours in his laboratory for the sake of in- 
creasing the store of knowledge, or dies from the con- 
tagion of the jungle where he battled for humanity. 

Every phase of human relations of all the races 
shall some day bear the stamp of that motive which 
actuates the American Indian artist in all his en- 
deavors. ‘“‘Honorable mention, half a dozen medals, a 
paragraph in ‘Who’s Who,’ an occasional one-man 
show, and recognition, ultimately, by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art—what cares a good Indian for 
such rewards as these? If an Indian artist did care, 
his tribe will look down on him. 

“Art, as they conceive it, is a community affair, 
not by rights a means of winning celebrity for an in- 
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dividual. Sharing that view himself, the Indian will 
leave his work unsigned. He will begin a picture, and, 
without protest, let another hand complete it. Fame? 
It never concerns him. 

“Never has the Indian worked for applause. 
They have worked in a communal spirit for centuries, 
and they are disturbed to find a man attempting to 
stand out from among his fellows. The group may 
achieve, the entire body must grow.” (Literary Digest.) 

It is decreed in the nature of things that such at- 
titude be every individual’s in all phases of his activity. 
The entire group must advance, the whole race grow, 
the benefits of every action accruing to all. 

It must be evident to any careful observer that 
the only hope for civilization is universal answer to 
the call of the Infinite. If, in the present order, men 
continue to be deaf to the voice of destiny, present 
institutions will go the way of all creatures which re- 
fused to adapt themselves to the sweep of time. 
God will be served. The stream of the ages flows on. 
Every barrier raised in its path is an instrument, not of 
thwarting the unstoppable current, but of its own de- 
struction. Today the waters are piled up mightily 
against the dam of institutions which refuse to move 
on into new regions of social organization. 

One who surveys the path of evolution can hardly 
doubt that the race is on its way to the full develop- 
ment of motives of good will and service. There shall 
come a day when no man shall live for himself and his 
own, but for all and for God. ‘That scene is written 
into the script of the human drama. We need not 
fear for the distant future. The time will come when 
all the things for which men wear out their nerves 
today will be marks of disgrace, for new standards, 
the true values of life, shall hold sway in the kingdom 
of the human heart. 

It is more difficult to see, and yet harder to follow, 
the beacon which calls every individual in his present 
world to give reign in his daily life to the eternal prin- 
ciples of the universe. But, to the voices of the 
prophets and the poets saying it is the only way to 
blessedness, are added the words of science and the 
urge of reason. The greatest good which can come to 
any individual is the product, not of compromise with 
the standards of his time, but is the fruit of fitting in 
with the plans of the Timeless. Deep and abiding 
satisfaction, with its multitude of accompanying bene- 
fits, comes to him who lifts his life continually toward 
the ultimate motivation, who drops his self-interest 
and all things which separate him from his fellows: 
who lives more and more in the sublime universal mood 
by which he recognizes that his existence is for the 
sake of all life. 

One is truly living in proportion as he gives ex- 
pression to this ultimate in existence. All other 
phases of thought and action are but shutters with 
which he keeps out the light of life. From the stand- 
point of the universe, that organism is already dead 
which does not pull forward with the current of its 
purpose. This is the vision which Nellie McClung 
caught in her prayer: 


Lord, let me live while I can see 
The beauty in the blossoming tree, 
The message in the wayside flower, 
And love it for its one short hour; 
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While morning song of lark and jay, 
Can scatter all my doubts away, 
And lift my poor heart from the sod, 
And tell them I am born of God; 
While I can feel I’m linked with all 
The burdened ones who halt and fall, 
While I can feel my share of blame 
In every cheek that’s dyed with shame, 
While I can feel life’s burdens sweep 
Across my heart and drive out sleep, 
While I can suffer, hunger, strive, 
Lord, let me live 

—for I’m alive. 


But if the time should come when I 
Forget to lift my eyes on high, - 
Forget to seek for love divine, 
Or seek it but for me and mine; 
When my dim eyes shall fail to trace 
Thy image in each human face, 
When lulled by comfort, ease and pride, 
I find my soul is satisfied 
To build its house of wood and hay, 
Letting the old world go its way, 
Content to preen before a glass 
Where wounded ones barefooted pass, 
Easing my conscience if I must 
By throwing hungry dogs a crust, 
Then, Lord, thy crowning mercy shed 
And let me die 

—for I am dead. 

* * * 

POLITICS AND THE CHURCHES 


Has the church a right to engage in politics? No. 

Has the church a right to express itself about community 
ideals? Yes. 

As a society that includes people of differing political views, 
the church would do violence to the rights of the people should 
it engage in partisan politics. That is, the name, the influence, 
the endorsement of the church should not be involved in partisan 
politics. 

The fact that certain churches are thought of as being of one 
color or another politically is a popular matter, not official. For 
instance, the Roman Catholic Church is usually considered Demo- 
cratic, but there is nothing official about it, and many individual 
Catholics have other views. 

Many churches today hold that it is not only within their 
right, but within their line of duty, to speak realistically about 
the moral and social aspects of modern life. 

Witness the social creeds of many denominations. Consult 
the attitude of modern ministers and rabbis. Consider Father 
Coughlin. 

Wickedness can be incorporated. It can be elected. It 
can be entrenched through a deliberate propaganda. Many 
modern churches maintain therefore that it is as important to 
labor for social purity as for individual piety. It is held that the 
total environment of community life is subject for social-religious 
treatment. The methods that are usually employed are instruc- 
tion and persuasion. Any show of force, coercion, intimidation, 
is not endorsed. An appeal to the ballot may or may not be 
made. 

The appeal to the ballot has been made in the ease of pro- 
hibition. The churches openly took the field. The friends of 
peace and disarmament employ the method of sending letters to 
governing bodies and delivering speeches from the pulpit and 
other places in behalf of their social-religious cause. 

The muzzled church is an impotent church. The wisdom 
of its utterances may be questioned. The accuracy of its state- 
ments may be tested by valid methods. But its right to speak in 
behalf of its ideals cannot fairly be impeached.—Max Kapp, in 
The Spectator, Fitchburg. 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


XV. Albert Schweitzer 
Julius Seelye Bixler 


suggests above all else versatility of achieve- 
BOs No other member of our generation 
Dart! has done so much in many different fields 
and done it so well. Yet Schweitzer’s accomplishments 
are not those of a restless extrovert busy with many 
things because of an inability to concentrate on the 
few that are important. They suggest rather a sensi- 
tiveness to the far-reaching ramifications of a central 
problem and a willingness to follow any path, however 
arduous, which may lead to its answer. Schweitzer’s 
energies have not been scattered. They have been or- 
ganized by one idea. His life, as an expression of that 
idea, is a synthesis such as few mortals attain. It was 
no accident that in 1928 at the city of Frankfort he was 
awarded the Goethe prize, for, although his work has 
not included the writing of poetry, his life, in its har- 
mony and proportion, is itself a poem. 

The idea in which Schweitzer’s life centers is that 
of the meaning of obligation and of the reverence and 
loyalty which an ideal of obligation should inspire. 
He does not tell us so specifically, but it is plain from 
his life and his work that he regards the problem as 
insoluble on strictly intellectual grounds. Indeed, he 
says directly that there is no philosophical argument 
against pessimism and no final answer for the problem 
ofevil. ‘Only at rare moments,” he writes, “am I glad 


to be alive.”’ Knowledge cannot reach an optimistic 
conclusion. For this one must look to one’s will and 
one’s hope. The situation is aggravated for Schweit- 


zer by the fact that he refuses to bow to any principle 
which does not come with the force of an absolute 
demand. Perfectionism is characteristic of his work 
throughout, in the sense that he cannot rest satisfied 
with a goal for thought and action except one which is 
uncompromising in its claim. This quality he does not 
find in the various social philosophies and utilitarian- 
isms, in spite of their supposed rational basis. Nor 
does he see it in appeals to ‘‘nature’’ as an authority. 
Again, although he believes in the right of the in- 
dividual personality to its own self-development, he 
will not admit the plea of some thinkers that such de- 
velopment should be carried on in indifference to the 
demands of society as a whole. The passive resigna- 
tion of the East he rejects because of its color-blind 
neutrality on moral issues. At the same time he holds 
that the West has been shallow in its acceptance of a 
facile optimism. Mysticism as usually practised has 
meant a denial of certain obvious goods, but he would 
retain a certain mystical quality in our attitude to 
the mysterious. Above all, suffering cries out to be 
relieved, yet we find neither in nature nor in society 
an adequate answer to the question why suffering is 
here or why the heart should reject the answers which 
the head supplies. 

Schweitzer declines to accept the solutions offered 
by the great minds of history. Plato’s ethics he finds 
too negative and too indifferent to the busy world of 
affairs. In Aristotle the theoretical basis of ethics is 


insufficiently clear. Spinoza plunges us ultimately 
into a nature-philosophy with the lack, common to 
nature philosophies, of a satisfactory criterion of 
value. The utilitarians lose sight of the necessary self- 
fulfillment of the individual. Kant sees the importance 
of this, but his moral imperative has no content, and 
his appeal to epistemology has put philosophy on the 
wrong track. Hegel gives us an a priorz ethic instead 
of one based on living realities. Nietzsche emphasized 
the natural at the expense of the spiritual. The great 
German, British, and American post-Kantians are 
correct in their stress on the need for a higher ‘“‘life- 
affirmation,” but they fail to show how it is to be 
realized in a hostile world, and they do not throw light 
on the fundamental problem of how an ethic of self- 
sacrifice is to be combined effectively with the will-to- 
live from which it must originally have sprung. 

Where then shall we turn? Schweitzer tells us that 
after many hours of concentration on the problem the 
answer flashed upon him as he was bound on an errand 
of mercy which took him into the heart of the African 
jungle. The formula which meets the difficulties is 
that of “reverence for life.’’ In reverence for life we 
come face to face with that which is intrinsic to our 
own nature as living beings. We cannot deny our will 
to live. Its voice is the most authoritative of any 
that we know. At the same time its claim is that of 
value and conscience as well as of existence. If we 
look at the outside world we see only sporadic indica- 
tions of purpose, while on account of our own situa- 
tion as human beings we find it impossible to rid our- 
selves of our narrow prejudices in favor of those pur- 
poses which are on the side of humanity. But in our 
own will to live we discover a purpose which animates 
the entire world as we see it, and which can be de- 
veloped through reflection into an all-embracing good. 

To the obvious criticism that reverence for life 
offers no way of distinguishing between good life and 
bad, the life of sacrifice, including the sacrifice of one’s 
self, and that of indiscriminate support of all living 
processes, Schweitzer has an answer. Implicit in rev- 
erence for life is, he claims, a principle of development, 
which carries us through an attitude of world-resigna- 
tion, with its fulfillment of certain inner tendencies to 
perfection, out to an ethic of affirmation, where we see 
that our own will to live is an expression of a will 
operating in all life. This leads to a realization of the 
fact that the highest life demands quality in itself and 
stands ready to sacrifice its own pleasure if this will 
bring a higher value to life in general. Jesus’ example 
shows how the passive and active features can be 
combined. Life must be sacrificed at times, as when 
plants and animals are sacrificed for human good. 
But the judgments which we all have to make on these 
matters should not be taken lightly. They involve a 
heavy responsibility. That we have to make them is 
part of the ultimate mystery, but a part which we must 
accept and turn as we can to spiritual ends. Through 
reflection on the bitterness of destruction, as through 
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sacrifice of myself to those who need me, I can begin 
to realize the meaning of life’s demands. “I am life 
which wills to live and I live in the midst of life which 
wills to live’’—this is the fundamental maxim of our 
experience, and a means toward understanding the 
best that it contains. We have but to work out its 
meaning to arrive at a view of the world and of our 
place in it which undergirds our will to love as well as 
our will to live, and which summons us to realize the 
dignity of personality latent in us through an accept- 
ance of the claim which all life lays upon us. Our 
knowledge of God himself goes back to the fact that we 
experience him in our will to live. 

One would have to go far to find a writer whose 
deeds so eloquently supplement his words. If Schweit- 
zer’s written argument at places falters, we have only 
to turn to his life to find revealed the meaning of his 
deepest insights. Before he achieved world renown 
Schweitzer was a popular preacher, pastor, and pro- 
fessor of theology at the University of Strasbourg in 
Alsace. He had studied the organ with Widor at 
Paris, become an acceptable public recitalist, written a 
standard life of Bach, and produced philosophical 
studies in addition to some theological works which 
were gaining in influence and power. On reading a 
plea for the establishment of a hospital in an African 
mission station he determined, with a decisiveness 
which his wife tells us has characterized all his ac- 
tivity, to become a medical missionary. A doctorate 
in medicine was added to those he had already taken 
in philosophy and theology, and he sailed with his wife 
for equatorial Africa, to build, largely with his own 
hands, a hospital in Lambarene. Interned during the 
war, he saw his work fall to pieces. Afterward by lec- 
tures and recitals in Sweden he gained money to build 
up again, attracting medical men from Europe who 
through their research have now isolated the germ of 
one of the worst tropical diseases, adding this scientific 
and philanthropic achievement to the list with which 
this human giant must be credited. 

Schweitzer is a large man, physically as well as 
spiritually. With his great frame, his commanding 


Religious Literature 
John M. 


=q]N his very delightful and useful talks on the 
2 ““Minister’s Use of Literature,’ delivered in 
Bs] this country not very long ago, Dr. Richard 
w} Roberts of Toronto has something to say 
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about the predominating emphasis which Protestant 
churches continue to place upon the “spoken word.” 
Dr. Roberts’s volume suggests the query, Why litera- 
ture for ministers and not also for congregations? 

le», The spoken word has of course become part of 
the Protestant tradition, and such it continues to be 


even among our free churches. Societies which exer- 
cise the greatest care and spend much money in order 
to maintain preaching at a high level quite uncon- 
sciously relegate the church library to some secondary 
or remote place, with the result that the direction of 
reading among those who attend church is left largely 
in the hands of forces and people outside the church. 

When a church is so fortunate as to possess some 


presence, shaggy head of hair, prominent muscles, 
penetrating eyes and directness of manner, he im- 
presses one as a champion of humanity fit to wrestle 
with nature or with the problems of the intellect as 
with the forces of evil. In a conversation which it was 
my privilege to have with him I was eager to discover 
which among his many interests—intellectual, es- 
thetic, and philanthropic—loomed the largest in his 
own mind, and where, if at all, they met in a common 
focus. It seemed to me that he talked more than any- 
thing else of the supreme need, especially for workers 
in religion, of absolute devotion to abstract truth. He 
referred at times bitterly to the harm done by disre- 
gard of truth, and to the incalculable effects of the wil- 
ful deception practised on both sides in the war. As 
he talked, it seemed to me that the dominating con- 
ception of his life became increasingly clear. Devo- 
tion to truth is for him the highest manifestation of 
the will to live, the form which realizes the largest 
ethical possibilities, since it forces men to choose 
among the products of life, and does so with a rigidity 
which brooks no denial. Everything about Schweit- 
zer shows the power of thisidea. When you hear him 
play Bach it is no longer Schweitzer who plays, and 
no longer Bach as an individual who is being inter- 
preted. You stand rather in the presence of the eter- 
nal forms of beauty, and listen to their direct appeal. 
When Schweitzer wrote his great work on the life of 
Jesus the same principle was manifest. He refused in 
this book to compromise with any desire for comfort 
or with any impulse to conform to accepted views, but 
recognized the claims of exact scholarship as para- 
mount, and presented a view which was radical both in 
that it was new and also in that it went to the roots of 
the problem. Finally, when he gave up a brilliant 
career in HKurope to bring to the illiterate African na- 
tive the fruits of science for human welfare he showed 
anew the rigor of the demands made by the will to 
live when it has grown conscious of its own inner mean- 
ing and has become aware of the dignity to which it 
can attain by absolute devotion to its sense for what 
is true. 


for Congregations 
Trout 


kind of library, a large part of it is often a heritage, 
that has to be continued long after it has outgrown 
practical usefulness. When new books are purchased 
from funds invested or collected, the minister and the 
parish teaching staff are borne in mind far more often 
than the congregation at large. Church architects pay 
more attention to the auditorium and the dining room 
than to locations for a church library. 

How seldom do visitors at churches come into 
contact with religious books, where everything else 
suggests a relatively high level of prosperity. One 
likes to imagine the effect if the church library in such 
parishes were reduced in bulk, by resolute discarding of 
what has served its day, if additions were varied and up 
to date, if the whole were brought out into the open 
somewhere near where people pass in coming and 
going at church, and if there were a few interested and 
attractive people in the foyer to help the average per- 
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son now and then to get the “feel” of religious books 
and fresh curiosity about the best that is being thought 
and said about human relations and conduct in con- 
temporary life. Undoubtedly such procedure would 
strongly re-enforce the traditional spoken word. 

But why despair? Something can be done even 
by those who are least in the fellowship of free churches. 
Almost any parish can stand the risk of a few copies of 
some outstanding new book (such do not appear any 
too often). Put them where they can be seen and 
handled. Let them be taken freely by anyone, the 
only condition being that they shall be returned when 
finished and shall be commended to someone else. 
Let the minister in a few pungent sentences say 
why the particular volume is of value to average 
readers. 

At the Federated Church* recently in connection 
with summer addresses on ‘‘Leaders and Great Ven- 
tures in Religion” we managed in this way to commend 
one of the recent popular biographies of William Penn, 
and the suggestion that members of the congregation 
take copies of Albert Schweitzer’s “Out of My Life 
and Thought,’ met happy response. Just now in the 
same way A. S. M. Hutchinson’s volume, ‘The Soft 
Spot,’ is being commended, as being at once a thrilling 
story and a suggestive disclosure of some of the ‘‘Tricks 
of Self-deceit.”’ 

One proof of the value of a little initiative of this 
kind on the part of churches is the fact that the local 
library begins to receive requests for certain books in 
such numbers that the books are soon provided. 

Then one thinks of all the good paper and ink and 
money that denominations expend for excellent pam- 
phlets that for some reason fail to reach the people for 
whom they are intended. By a few judicious remarks, 
with the leaflets in sight upon a literature table, we 
have been able in recent months to distribute between 
twenty and twenty-five copies on a single Sunday 
morning of such stand-bys as Fiske’s ‘““The Everlasting 
Reality of Religion,” and Eliot’s “The Durable Satis- 
factions of Life,’ of which some eminently respectable 
members of the congregation had never heard until 
their attention was called in the fashion indicated to 
the enduring value of these utterances. On one occa- 
sion the president of Columbia University sent a few 


*For a considerable period the Federated Church of Sand- 
wich, Mass., has been undertaking various experiments for the 
development of ‘“‘a reading congregation,”’ some of which are out- 
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copies of his notable commencement address on ‘The 
Great Adventure.”’ We have reason to know that 
as a result President Butler received several requests 
for copies to be presented to others, to all of which he 
responded most graciously. Occasionally there is a 
government publication of note to be had for the ask- 
ing, the reading of which by members of the congrega- 
tion quickens interest in living issues. Many times we 
find a carefully selected leaflet on the literature table, 
rightly commended, a better advocate of social justice 
or of world peace than would be a sermon from the 
pulpit. And it saves time and energy for other things, 
at the same time definitely alining the church with 
great modern movements. 

Of course, in all these selections and suggestions 
the objective is social and spiritual culture, not propa- 
ganda of any sort. 

Finally, we come to church periodicals. Usually 
the denominational paper reaches a few selected fam- 
ilies in the parish. Subscription is not general, nor do 
we know any tricks by which the average parishioner 
can be induced to invest in fifty-two issues of this 
really valuable organ. Really excellent things fail of 
the wider reading that they deserve, while those re- 
sponsible for publication are at wits’ end to balance 
budgets. 

So we made up our minds to ask a responsible 
society, and individuals who cared to help, to provide 
for general circulation on Sunday mornings enough 
copies to whet the appetite of the congregation for 
more, reflecting that if all churches, large and small, 
did this the problem of budgets would be solved. But 
beyond that, and far more important, we should be 
supplementing the spoken word and re-enforcing it by 
cultivating a taste for religious reading. When we 
came upon a really great editorial, we read it as one of 
the lessons for the morning. 

In a federated church, where representatives of 
different denominations worship together, all the 
societies cooperate in supplying a variety of church 
papers, the interchange of which is constantly urged. 
Here is the testimony of one parishioner: 


We always had Zion’s Herald in our family; now I 
am able to see The Christian Register also. I like both. 
They differ, but after all how much alike are major ob- 
jectives in all denominations. 


That, we felt, was of more value than might have 
been several sermons, dealing with such subjects as 
denominational cooperation or Christian unity. 


in the Crucible 


Roland Hall Sharp 


HINA from time immemorial has built for 
one generation at a time. Its millennial 
civilization is represented today by monu- 
ments only scores or hundreds of years old. 
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Wood, mud and flimsy paint fail to preserve enduring 


traces of even its most stable periods. Since this is 
true of Old China, how much more applicable now, 
when youth faces the task of building New China, and 
is bewildered amid a storm center of conflicting social, 
political, and economic theories. 


Youth in China has blazed with zeal borrowed 
from strange new Western teachings. It has dashed 
with enthusiasm against the solid but invisible wall of 
limitations imposed upon China by age-long beliefs, 
practices, economic conditions and outside restrictions. 
Repulsed by the interlaced problems before which the 
world’s thinkers stand admittedly at a loss, Young 
China has been sobered, or discouraged, or turned to 
pleasant ways of forgetting. 

Yet a residue remains, more determined than ever 
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to seek and find a solution of its country’s baffling 
problems. Like the Great Wall as compared with 
crumbling crimson pillars of less enduring monuments, 
these serious young people recognize that with them 
lies the preservation of national integrity. 

China’s loose dominion is being ground off on the 
edges at more points than in Manchuria and Jehol. 
We who have been accustomed to think of China as 
including Tibet, Hsinkiang and Mongolia, learn with 
surprise that these great periphery provinces on the 
west and north are passing rapidly under outside in- 
fluence, whether Russian, Japanese or British. Chinese 
officials admitted to me that the struggle of Nanking 
to establish effective political and financial links with 
these areas makes little or no progress. 

Young China feels its borders contracting around 
it. The New China offers no immediate hope of stop- 
ping the process of attrition most evident in Man- 
churia and Jehol. Students at summer schools in 
Peiping could not escape feeling the shift of effective 
political and economic power in North China to Jap- 
anese hands. Yet they go quietly about their studies 
and sports. Two reasons account for this attitude. 
Public manifestations by students have come under 
official disapproval, and students themselves have had 
the edge of their resistance to Japan dulled. Banging 
heads against walls that do not give, soon becomes 
tiresome. 

Yet the lopping off of China’s dependencies is 
viewed by many Chinese as not an unmixed calamity. 
“The country is too big,” is an opinion often voiced by 
those trying to bring about a measure of unity. Out 
of China’s travail may come a smaller but more unified 
nation. Effective government may then be estab- 
lished. 

However encouraging this aspect may be, Young 
China cannot at once adjust itself to the idea, im- 
posed from outside. It sees rather the loss of needed 
revenue and territory. One of the most searching 
questions facing Chinese youth is the policy to be 
adopted toward recovery or abandonment of provinces 
now passing under outside hegemony. Many young 
Chinese blaze with angry projects for building up a 
military machine that some day may drive the stranger 
into the sea. Others hold to non-resistance and 
traditional Chinese methods of assimilating armed 
conquerors. 

Between these two broad policies range a great 
variety of theories and vague programs. Christianity, 
Marxism, capitalism, fascism, and traditionalism are 
among the systems that present conflicting claims. 
If it is true that youth all over the world is in ferment 
with these and other forces, how bewildering must be 
their impact on Young China. 

You can read this bewilderment in their eyes 
when you talk with young Chinese. The past can no 
longer provide refuge. The future offers no ruts of 
custom to help direct their path. For a people habitu- 
ated to following in the path of the elders, this fact 
in itself breaks up the very process of orientation. In- 
tellectually, Chinese youth has been called upon to 
span in a few decades the bridge that started with 
dragon coils of intricate philosophies, and ends in stark 
riveted pillars of modern material ‘“‘realism.”’ 

In the resultant upheaval of thought, Christianity 


has played a central role. For many Chinese youth it 
has meant establishment of new standards, new bases 
for thought and life. These young people have drawn 
the real benefit. Others have been led to identify 
Christianity with Western exploitation of China, and 
so have experienced a revulsion of feeling. Still others 
have undergone the world-wide inroad of materialistic 
philosophies and systems, bringing skepticism. 

Yet true Christian teachings have made their 
mark. An experiment this summer in Sino-Japanese 
friendship proved this fact in a small way. Other ex- 
amples no doubt exist. 

The story is of an American youth who persuaded 
three young Chinese to visit Japan with him. Dur- 
ing two weeks they met young Japanese, individually 
or in groups, and talked frankly about their countries’ 
relations. Contact was made with Christians and 
non-Christians. 

“Everywhere we found the feeling towards the 
Chinese friendly,”’ reports one of the visitors. “One 
person told me he had never seen his (Japanese) stu- 
dent group so crushed as when they were told about the 
situation and feeling which the military action had 
created in China. The Chinese trio’s frankness, poise, 
and live faith that God must have a way other than 
armed conflict, if we would but find it together, will 
not soon be forgotten.” 

A tangible result of the trip was the planning of a 
return visit by Japanese students to Chinese colleges 
and universities. It was expected this would be pos- 
sible some time in December. Other ideas put in the 
way of realization were formation of study groups in 
the two countries to keep in touch by correspondence; 
exchange of theological students and professors, and 
the putting of Chinese students in Japan into contact 
with liberal Japanese student groups. 

In view of socialistic theories sweeping China and 
Japan, a final proposal growing out of this experiment 
takes on meaning. It is for establishment of experi- 
mental Christian communities to demonstrate, on a 
small scale at first, ‘the kind of economic and social 
life which expresses our Christian faith in the prac- 
tical terms of a cooperative society. These can 
be the demonstration centers and training ground 
for leaders in the revolutionary task of building 
the new China, and the new Japan, and the new 
America.” 

However far this and similar plans may be real- 
ized, they certainly are striking at the heart of the 
problem of Christianity and youth in the Far East. 
Practical Christianity is the demand, in face of social 
theories that unquestionably sway large numbers of 
Chinese and Japanese. The predominance of social- 
ized thinking in that area among youth is shown again 
in the resolutions adopted at the regional Y. M. C. A. 
conference in the Philippines this summer. 

“Society is to guarantee to all an equity and secur- 
ity in the economic, cultural and spiritual life,’ one 
resolution runs. ‘The acquisitive motive should be 
replaced by the contributional motive for the con- 
struction of a new social order,”’ and so on. 

In this practical application of Christian ideals 
to social reasoning, lies a master-key to solution, not 
only of China’s problems, but Japan’s—and why not 
of the whole world? 
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E. STANLEY JONES TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
Harry Earl Woolever 


The National Capital was visited by the United Foreign 
Missionary Conference December 10-12. The group came under 
the cooperative program of eighty-four foreign mission boards 
and with a strong team headed by Dr. E. Stanley Jones, so that 
the anticipation of Washington’s religious leaders was keen. In 
fact, the interest aroused among all the Protestant churches has 
not been equaled in the memory of present Washington residents. 
All denominations took part in a spirit of Christian unity such as 
in itself would stir the hearts and hopes of those who seek a solid 
front in the Christ-led conquest. 

More people crowded into Constitution Hall for the great 
mass meeting than were there a few nights previously when the 
Chief Executive spoke. Even before the opening prayer was 
offered, the seats, the aisles, and the steps were so crowded that 
the management had to chain the doors closed. The people 
came to hear a message which was fired with the spirit of Christ 
and Christian missions. 

The most effective service rendered during the whole visit 
occurred on the last day of the conference, December 12, a date 
which may have significance in altering the attitude between the 
Occident and the Orient. Arrangements were made for the 
President to receive the visiting missionary team and a few ac- 
companying officials. At the last moment before entering the 
President’s office, it was arranged that Dr. E. Stanley Jones of 
India, head of the team, should be permitted to address the 
President briefly in behalf of the visiting delegation. This final 
concession was made so late that Dr. Jones could not be given 
any time for preparation. After the President had received the 
company in his office—generously decorated with pictures of 
ships—Dr. Jones stepped to the front of the desk where the 
President was seated and addressed him. The substance of the 
statement follows. 

The President was first assured of the support and prayers of 
the group in his efforts to better the conditions of humanity. 
Then Dr. Jones explained how the President and the missionaries 
might work together, in that while the Chief Executive is aiming 
toward the remaking of the outer organization of society, the 
Christian workers are remaking the spirit and soul of society, 
which must form the foundation and substance of any change to 
a better day. 

Dr. Jones then in most earnest fashion stated that if the 
President is interested in what the missionaries and churches are 
doing, he can do two distinct things which would be of largest 
help. 

First, if the President during his administration would 
lead in removing the immigration ban against the peoples of 
Asia, it would prove of greatest significance. To put on the quota 
basis the Asiatics now completely barred would permit the com- 
ing to our shores of only 250 additional emigrants. This would 
create no economic problem, but it would restore to the United 
States her lost moral leadership in the East. Dr. Jones pointed 
out that such a course would be not only just and right, but also 
would restore respect and confidence between the peoples of the 
East and West. 

The second point which Dr. Jones pressed home was that 
the Chief Executive should lead the United States to join with 
Germany, Russia, and the other countries now affiliated with the 
League of Nations in forming a reconstructed League of Nations 
severed from the Versailles Treaty and all the hatreds it had 
created, and thus bind the world together in a renewed effort of 
mutual helpfulness. The missionary leader emphasized to the 
President that such a consummation would not only go down in 
history as one of the greatest accomplishments of his Adminis- 
tration, but it would also, he believed, be the means of settling 
serious disputes among the nations of the East and prevent the 
recurrence of war, which we now see coming unless some such 
effort is made to prevent it. These two things Dr. Jones urged 
the President to consider earnestly. 

None other we know could have used this*opportunity so ef- 


fectively, and we believe it was the most significant event of the 
whole United Missionary Conference. The President thanked 
the speaker for bringing the message that he did. He expressed 
an interest in the work of the missionaries, and stated that after 
he has completed his present job he hopes to visit the Far East. 
He further explained that his purpose, as soon as the domestic 
problems are bettered, is to give further evidence to other nations 
of our desire to be a good neighbor. 

This interview was an event in which five minutes were 
freighted with destiny and the Christian message was pressed 
home. 

It recalled a somewhat similar event when the then Bishop 
Frederick B. Fisher of India sat in that same room with only three 
present and pressed home almost the same identical message to 
the late President Calvin Coolidge. The President’s reply on 
that occasion still sounds clearly: ‘‘I agree with you and I should 
like to change the conditions which are unjust to the people of 
the East, but no matter what a President may want to do, he can 
go only as far as the people will go with him.” This significant 
truth respecting governmental leadership needs to be borne in 
mind today if the Christian program is to become more effective. 
The people can retard the President or help him to move forward 
in the bettering of the world. 


* * * 


‘THE REV. LADIE ROWLETT 


The Rev. Ladie Rowlett of Chattanooga, Tenn., died in 
Quitman, Georgia, from a sudden heart attack on Nov. 27, while 
she was campaigning for Christmas seals to aid in the fight 
against tuberculosis. She was associate pastor of the Shinn 
Memorial Universalist Church in Chattanooga, of which her hus- 
band, Dr. John W. Rowlett, was senior pastor. She was widely 
known in Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 

Ladie Fowler Rowlett was born Aug. 7, 1863, at Nashville, 
Tenn. Her father was John C. Fowler. She was married Aug. 


4, 1891. Her schooling was at Ward’s Seminary, where she was 
graduated in 1880. She was ordained to the Universalist minis- 
tryeine Sie 


She had served churches at Allatoona, Senoia, Smith Memo- 
rial, Pine Park and Chattanooga. 

She held many high offices in fraternal orders and social 
service agencies. 

The Rev. L. C. Prater, superintendent of Universalist 
Churches in Georgia, wrote as follows of her in the Universalist 
Herald: 

“Tn his inspiring talk at the funeral, Dr. Hess brought out the 
great social value of a life that is ‘invested in the common good.’ 

“Mrs. Rowlett has been a devoted minister of our faith for 
over twenty years. During that time she has served nearly all 
of our churches as pastor or part time pastor. She served as 
secretary of the Georgia Convention for four years, retiring last 
August. During this time the books of the Convention were 
kept with the greatest care. Though she has done enough in our 
church to keep any ordinary woman busy, this little bundle of 
nerves and enthusiasm that we knew and loved as Mrs. Rowlett 
devoted herself to all kinds of social work. She was for many 
years president of the state P. T. A., and was honorary ex-presi- 
dent at the time of her death. Even when stricken in Quitman, 
Georgia, to die within a few minutes of heart failure, she was 
busily engaged in doing the work for the Anti-Tuberculosis Seal 
campaign. Literally, she died in the service of mankind. Surely 
she should be accounted great among us. 

“Perhaps no woman in our Southern ministry ever enjoyed 
the close friendship of so many of our people as did Mrs. Rowlett. 
Among our young people she was endearingly called ‘Mother 
Rowlett.’ She might have been said to be the inspiring genius 
of the institute in Atlanta at the time that I first met her in 1929. 
So much did the people appreciate her in the Canon church that 
they arranged a memorial service for Sunday afternoon, Dec. 10. 
At this service, Mrs. Opdale spoke of Mrs. Rowlett as the personal 
friend, while I talked concerning her as the minister and public 
servant.” 


Dr. Clinton Lee Scott wrote for the Herald the following 
tribute: 

“My acquaintance with Ladie Rowlett began in the fall of 
1926, when I went to the Atlanta church, and she became my 
parishioner, my wise counsellor and friend. Perhaps ministers 
are seldom heroes to their successors, but if this is true, Dr. and 
Mrs. Rowlett were exceptions. They had ministered to the 
Universalist church and to the Unitarian church of Atlanta 
previous to the union of these two groups, and were held in high 
esteem by the united congregation. Yet from the beginning of 
my pastorate they lost no opportunity to efface themselves in 
favor of the practice of the new minister. They were among the 
most faithful in devotion to the local church, and in zeal for the 
liberal cause. Their Atlanta home, like their hearts, was always 
open to their friends. The immediate family never exhausted 
Mrs. Rowlett’s parental care. She mothered us all and our chil- 
dren. 

“TLadie Rowlett was a wise, understanding friend, 1 mother 
confessor to young people, and a champion of their needs. She 
was a preacher who reached the hearts of her listeners, and an 
indefatigable parish minister. A few years ago when she be- 
came very ill many of us feared that her active days were at an 
end. She recovered, and some of us wished for her some closing 
years of quietness and rest in her Atlanta home, surrounded by 
her children and friends. But Chattanooga called, and with her 
husband she chose the strenuous work of a difficult parish to the 
years of ease which she had so abundantly earned. 

“T have kept in touch with the work at Chattanooga, and 
know how much of the new life that has been put into that parish 
has been due to the help Dr. Rowlett has had from her. Day 
after day they walked the streets of that city doing parish work 
together, bringing cheer to the sick and the aged, strength 
to the discouraged, and generally winning their way into the 
hearts of the people. Literally, Mrs. Rowlett gave her life for 
her friends. Once I heard her preach on the topic, ‘There is no 
discharge in this war.’ She knew no discharge. Hers was a life- 
enlistment in the work of teaching liberal religion, and few have 
been more successful than she in its practice. 

“Ladie Rowlett means much to me. We have spent many 
hours together, planning our work, and in conference over parish 
problems, and personal perplexities. She has inspired me, en- 
couraged me, confided in me, and at times scolded me, and always 
she has been my good friend. And now, though she has gone she 
lives, and will continue to live in the lives of those who have been 


blessed by the enduring qualities that were hers.” 
* * ok 


THE CHURCH MILITANT 


Two Malden ministers combined their forces with complete 
success yesterday and forcibly held for the police a man who had 
tried to swindle them both with a sad, but fictitious, story of the 
death of his mother. 

As a result of their efforts, Frank C. Jacobs, sixty-three, of 
493 Quincy street, Dorchester, was held on a charge of obtaining 
money under false pretenses. 

He first visited the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, minister of the 
First Universalist Church of Malden. With tears in his eyes, he 
told the clergyman his mother had just died at the Melrose Hos- 
pital and that he wanted to make arrangements for her funeral, 
including the loan of $5 from the minister. He received the 
money. 

Mr. Brooks became suspicious after his guest left the house, 
and by telephoning the Melrose Hospital he learned that no 
woman bearing the name given him as that of Jacobs’ mother 
had died there recently. He sighed and charged off the $5 to 
profit and loss. 

Soon afterward he had occasion to visit the Rey. Roy L. 
Minich, minister of the First Congregational Church of Malden, 
which was destroyed by fire last Tuesday. ; 

To his amazement, his former visitor, with tears streaming 
from his eyes again, was telling Mr. Minich of his mother’s 
demise as a preliminary to borrowing another $5 to bury her. 
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The Universalist clergyman succeeded in informing the 
Congregational minister of his experience with the visitor, the 
police were notified, and the two ministers tried to delay their 
guest’s departure with words of advice and cheer. 

They succeeded only in rousing his suspicions and when 
policemen arrived, they found the church militant in the guise of 
the two clergymen clinging desperately to Jacobs. He was ar- 
rested at once.—-Boston Herald. 

* * * 


A PERSONAL CONFESSION OF FAITH 


I believe in God. I'll not quarrel over the name. Some 
like Spencer’s “infinite and eternal energy from which all things 
proceed.”” Others like Arnold’s “‘power in the universe, not our 
own, which makes for righteousness.’”’ The sonorous Hebrew 
word Jehovah suits some of the moods of the Creator, suggesting 
majesty and power, and surely God is majestic and overpowering 
at times, for instance when he “plants his footsteps in the sea 
and rides above the storm.” Best of all I like the word Jesus 
habitually used—Father. But whatever the name, I acknowl- 
edge the fact—in the beginning God made the heavens and earth. 

I believe in Jesus. He is the fount of all lofty idealism, the 
cornerstone of every brave hope. The universe produced him; 
there must be something Christlike at the heart of it. Ina man- 
ner that outwits language to depict, he is the Son of Man and the 
Son of God, the leader and authority in all things of the spirit. 

I believe in the moral law. We are punished by our sins, 
not for them. That punishment I see meted out all around me, 
and within me, with an impartial justice, but also an abounding 
mercy to those who comprehend what is happening to them, and 
repent of their folly. 

I believe in man. I cannot swallow the doctrine of human 
depravity. 

In men whom men pronounce divine 
IT see so much of sin and blot; 

In men whom men denounce as ill 

I see so much of goodness still; 

I hesitate to draw the line 

Between the two, since God has not. 


I believe in the church. It opens the only door in this 
world where men and women pass freely through and are never 
challenged on the ground of nativity, race, creed, color or char- 
acter. The church is not a communion of saints, but a school for 
the sincere. I believe in the Universalist Church, yet despise 
no other branch of God’s family. Men carry off water from a 
spring in differently shaped vessels, yet it is the same water, 
from the same source. 

I believe in the American republic. It was founded, like 
the church, on faith in God, in the teachings of Jesus, in the 
moral law and in the dignity of man. No nation so conceived 
and dedicated can fail. Think what an amazing number of 
difficulties have been met and mastered in the life of this republic. 
We engineered a successful revolution, and established a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men. We opened a wilderness to civiliza- 
tion, built cities of true grandeur, framed laws and customs which 
have not been successfully challenged for wisdom or justice. 
Now after four years of the wildest tempest that ever swept the 
nations, we are still firmly on our original base. I’d say to the 
faint hearts what President Garfield said in Wall Street at the 
time of another money panic, ‘Gentlemen, God reigns and the 
government in Washington still stands.” 

I believe in the President. It matter not his name or his 
party. I have made it a point of conscience never to meanly 
criticize the incumbent of that office. His is a hard job, a killing 
burden and a lonely vigil. He needs my sympathy and prayers 
and has them. When he is right I’ll cheer for him. When he 
is wrong, I’ll wait for him to change his mind, or to change mine. 
Meanwhile, I believe in the office. I have seen it take ordinary 
men and make them great. I have seen it take men great to be- 
gin with, and make them immortal. In that office we trust, and’ 
can do no other, or meanly lose the last best hope of earth.— 
William Wallace Rose. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


OUR ATTITUDE TOWARD THE PRESIDENT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

There is a sense of satisfaction in knowing that there are 
large and growing bodies of liberal-minded people which will 
propagate the liberal and spiritual Christianity of tomorrow’s 
Protestantism. The pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of 
Portland has been called to the pulpit of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Chicago to conduct just such a ministry. In spite of 
the Anglo-Catholic Congress held recently at Philadelphia to 
promote Catholic faith and practice, there are large numbers of 
communicants in the Episcopal Church who openly question the 
necessity and wisdom of a creedal basis of fellowship. Further- 
more Mrs. Buck with her heretical Unitarianism has not turned 
the Church of the Covenanters over to the fundamentalists. 
While Protestants must expect the Church of Rome to cling 
tenaciously to its ancient policy of dogmatism, tradition and 
regimentalism, there is nevertheless a bright hope for Protestant 
unity through the individualism which Rome prefers to sneer at. 
Allin all, if the Universalist fathers were permitted to view the pres- 
ent religious horizon they could well repeat, we toiled not in vain! 

I do not think it would bring down the curse of la belle 
Emily Post should I presume to say that your attitude toward 
Mr. Roosevelt is offensive to me. Mr. Roosevelt has the results 
of twelve years of vicious Republican rule to overcome, yet with 
scarcely a year spent in office, and that year spent in grappling 
with huge problems, there are those unkind enough to criticize 
him and challenge his every step toward recovery. Such at- 
titudes recorded in supposedly religious periodicals do not im- 
press me as being essentially Christian. In view of the fact 
that we may harmonize religiously yet usually disagree politically, 
would it not be better to relegate such considerations to their 
appointed jurisdictions? I refuse to believe that the Universalist 
Church is unanimously antagonistic to the President, or that all 
its leaders hold your attitude in the matter. 

Robert C. Harder. 

Portland, Oregon. 


We admire Mr. Roosevelt sincerely. We consider that 
he is making an exceedingly good President under most diffi- 
cult conditions. His personal life is heroic. He is honest, 
clean, really wants to be a good neighbor, to have his country 
act as a good neighbor, and he has some remarkable achieve- 
ments as President to his credit. What our correspondent 
means by our attitude we do not know, unless it be our opposi- 
tion to inflation and to a big navy. We do not know that op- 
position to real inflation is opposition to Mr. Roosevelt. As to 
our jurisdiction, it has no limits. 

The Editor. 
* * 
COMMENT ON OUR DECLARATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

While I believe belated comment on the “new declaration” 
can do no present good, I should like to refer to a few points in 
J. W. Vallentyne’s article in the Leader of Dec. 2. 

“Are we agreed that the limitations of the kingdom, as visu- 
alized by Jesus, are sufficiently broad?” he asks, and indicates 
that he has gone beyond them. 

What are some of these limits? ; 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and 
with all thy soul and with all thy mind and with all thy strength.” 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” “Love your ene- 
mies.” “Do good to those that hate you.” 

Paradoxically, while many have stumbled against these 
limitations, of those who have earnestly tried to reach them few 
there are who have achieved them. 

‘“‘Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
also to them.’’ In what way in our efforts to make the world a 
better place in which to live are we hindered by this limitation? 

“Thou shalt know the truth and the truth shall make you 


free.”” What have we learned in the centuries since Christ that 
goes beyond this limit? 

Iam sure most of us can labor long and go far before we feel 
the need for wider limits than those set for us by Jesus. 

While I believe the so-called liberty clause has sometimes 
been used as a detour around various points in the declaration 
of faith, rather than as liberty to clothe them in other words, I 
should be loath to see it restricted to such narrow limits as Mr. 
Vallentyne would ascribe to it. 

The Universalist Church is still a Christian Church, and any 
declaration that carefully avoids mention of faith in God and in 
the leadership of Jesus, as does that presented by Mr. Vallentyne, 
cannot be a true expression of the faith of that church. 

HG 

Marshall, Texas. 

* * 
VISITING CVER THE FENCE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

In reply to your question, ‘‘Why does Mr. Kent warn the 
Unitarians and Universalists not to force the humanists out?”— 
welll, I must analyze my motives. 

First, I expect to see humanism become the religion of the 
civilized world, and second, I want to see Unitarianism, or the 
Free Church, expanding with it. 

It is a painful thing to a child to see his father and mother 
divorced, and it would be painful to me to see Unitarianism and 
Humanism divoreed. They ought to live together. You see I 
thereby betray an attachment to both. 

I don’t want to see one more denomination, Humanism. It 
seems better to me that the humanist leaven should leaven the 
whole lump. Perhaps I am wrong. It may be better that 
humanists should be forced out and made to bear their witness as 
humanists. But if they are the Unitarian pulpits would lose 
interesting men. And there might be some empty pews. 

J started this society not from choice but from necessity. 
When ministers have written me about leaving their Unitarian 
pulpits to start humanist societies I have counseled against it. 
Oh yes, they are dallying with the idea! 

Would the Free Church be stronger if they went? 

Some would take the church with them. In most cases the 
church would split. Is that necessary? Is it in the interest of 
pure religion? If so, press the issue. 

Now that I am beyond the pale I still like to visit over the 
fence. 

Gordon Kent. 


The Free Church would be vastly stronger if some of them 
went and weaker if others went. 

The Editor. 
NOT A QUESTION OF EXPEDIENCY BUT OF RIGHT 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Although the Church is the most effective power on earth 
for righteousness, it is now in a period of uncertainty as to its 
thought of God (theology) and is, therefore, and consistently, 
lukewarm and careless, not discerning its higher duties of citi- 
zenship and universality. This is the reason why the battle for 
liquor control, lasting for generations, culminating in the great- 
est moral victory ever won, national prohibition, must be fought, 
and won, again. 

Christians in their sins of omission and contradictions of pro- 
fession and conduct are, with exceptions, giving encouragement 
to the liquor traffic, because they lack love to sacrifice for hu- 
manity and have no courage to fight against odds for the right. 

Although Christianity rests upon spiritual and intellectual 
convictions of truth, in its conquest for the minds and hearts of 
men it is not blind to the educational value of law. Law was 
recognized and enforced in the long ago Garden of Eden. Now 
as then, “Thou shalt not’’ carries a challenge to the untaught to 
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say “I will.’”’ As a friend said of some “low down” neighbors: 
“Them fellers is sick all the time, and it’s jest contrarariness in the 
fools that makes them git drunk again.”’ Our dear editor thinks 
this ailment is aggravated by prohibitive law, which is possible in 
those who have not the truth in them. On the other hand there 
is a wholesome influence in law that makes it an educational 
power for all, and a great help to an unfortunate class who will 
learn the truth in no other way. ‘‘Contrarariness”’ is an ailment 
of an enlarged ego, which may be aroused by law but is not cur- 
able by freedom from law. There is a Great Physician. 

Liquor has never been separated from all manner of crime,, 
prostitution and political corruption. These have sapped the 
moral and physical life of whole races and brought ruin to strong 
nations. It must be subdued if American civilization is to escape 
disaster beside which present conditions will be a memory of con- 
tentment and joy. A government that sells itself to King Alco- 
hol for revenue, or deadens the spirit of its people by attempting 
to take over the entire liquor business in the name of expediency, 
can not save trom the morass of want, injustice and crime in which 
the U. S. A. now flounders, having been plunged into it by the 
same hand which made the liquor traffic again rampant. 

The problem of liquor control is not of dickering with a 
criminal and rebellious element, nor experimenting with some un- 
known poison. It is a question of what is right. That question 
is not answered by any demand for intoxicants, large or small, 
nor of expediency in meeting that demand. It is not answered 
by “impracticable,” ‘fanatical,’ “single track minds,” etc. 
What is right to do can be done. What is right will be done. 
The main thing is to be on, the side of righteousness, and to trust 
God for the consequences. That is, I think, the only course for 
a Christian, and especially for Universalists who champion the 
all conquering power and victory for righteousness and truth. 

Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 

ok * 


LIBERAL CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
May I suggest as a name for the church, “The Liberal 
Christian Church.” 
Mrs. Charles F. Patterson. 


Barre, Mass. 
So * 


WHAT BLAIR DARED TO SAY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Once in a number of years every publication contains some 
article that stands out boldly among all the rest as meeting our 
special need. 

Such an article is that of A. A. Blair, ‘‘The Work of the 
Ministry,”’ which was the charge at the ordination of Arthur W. 
Webster. It appeared in the Leader of Dec. 9. 

The writer of that article actually has the temerity to charge 
the newly ordained candidate, ‘‘Call upon your people!” 

Yegods! Ihad supposed I was out of date and old-fashioned 
that I should long for a call sometimes from our worthy minister, 
whose wife is a most charming woman, but upon whom our 
minister puts the burden of parish calls, as though being the wife 
of a clergyman, with its attendant duties, were not enough. 

I admire the wite of our family physician. But he does not 
send her to call when I am ill and in need of a scientifically trained 
man to make me well again. 

We complain that our churches have been dying. But when 
our preachers embrace the new-fangled notion that calling in 
person upon their parishioners is not part of their duties, I marvel 
that we have as many churches as much alive as they are. 

If our preachers only knew with what poor sermons they 
could get by, judging wholly from a literary standpoint, pro- 
vided each one in the pews knew that man to love the souls of 
men, some of the tired brethren of the cloth would call more and 
swallow books whole less frequently. 

I am glad our editor is a preacher, but he does not have a 
chureh and cannot think me hitting at him. Would like for 


some of those would-be hig fellows, who will make calls but rarely, 
to know what I think of them, until I can see some of them and 
tell them myself. Meanwhile for them I shall sign myself 
Old-fashioned Universalist. 
<2 
BALLOU’S TREATISE ON ATONEMENT, 1805: A COR- 
RECTION 

To the Editor of the Leader: 

In a well-considered historical address, published in the 
Leader Dec. 16, Dr. Henry R. Rose tells of pioneer Universalists, 
and says: ‘Hosea Ballou was our mightiest mind. On June 5, 
1822, he published his ‘Treatise on Atonement’. . . . It paved 
the way for Unitarianism. . . . It forced us to become Unitarian 
in our Christology and modern and progressive in every other 
doctrine.” Is the date of the ““Treatise’”’ correct, I am asked. 

As stated in my biography (1896) of Rey. Hosea Ballou, 2d, 
D. D. (1796-1861), pages 40-41, the first of many editions of the 
“Treatise on Atonement”? by Hosea Ballou (1771-1852) was 
printed in 1805, seventeen years before 1822. Reared in the Cal- 
vinistic principles of his father, Rev. ““Matthurean” (Mathurin) 
Ballou (1722-1804), who in Rhode Island was of the liberal wing 
of Baptists, identified with the ‘‘Warren Association,” it was 
only after careful study of the Scriptures and certain deistic 
authors for about fifteen years after Rev. Caleb Rich ordained 
Hosea Ballou to the Universalist ministry that he won over most 
Universalists to his new Christology, certainly as early as 1805. 
In the biography above named I quoted the following statement 
made in 1848 by the second Hosea Ballou (who then was on the 
Board of Overseers of Harvard University, and fully informed): 
“As early as 1805 the work may be said to have been completed, 
though Mr. Murray of Boston, and Mr. Mitchell at New York, 
still maintained the former views with great strenuousness.”’ In 
1849 Edward Turner confirmed Dr. Hosea Ballou’s exhaustive 
statement made in 1848. 

Hosea S. Ballou. 

Brookline, Mass. 

* x 
SOME UNIVERSALIST HISTORY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Living members of the convention in Lynn in 1889 that 
organized the Young People’s Christian Union, will be interested 
in the following extract from a letter I recently received from one 
who was president of that convention, and a member of the 
organizing committee; he came to the convention from Bay City, 
Michigan, with Alfred J. Cardall. They were delegates from a 
Christian Endeavor Society in the Universalist church at Bay 
City. He is Lee E. Joslyn of Joslyn, Joslyn and Joslyn, attor- 
neys, of Detroit. 

‘alter Stuart Kelley. 

Brookline, Mass. 


My dear Mr. Kelley: 

A few days ago I received in an envelope from 
Bay City, Mich.—I do not know the sender—a clipping 
from the Christian Leader dated Sept. 2, 1933, contributed 
by you and appearing under the caption “Organizing the 
Young People’s Christian Union.’? Believe me when I 
say that I was very much interested indeed in having 
the history of the events of 1889 recalled so vividly as 
you recalled them. ; 

I note that you have the names and addresses of 
all of the organizing committee excepting the writer, 
of whom you say “nothing is known.” The “nothing 
is known” expression is probably due to the fact that a 
few years after 1889 I married my present wife, who 
happened to be a Presbyterian, and who in the usual 
line of such conditions induced me to attend the Pres- 
byterian church, of which I am now a member. 

This would not prevent in any way my attending a 
reunion if it were held in 1939, provided it were held at 
some point where it would be possible for me to be pres- 
ent. 
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God and Man 


God at Work. A Study of the Super- 
natural. By William Adams Brown. 
(Scribners. $2.50.) 


The Christian Belief in God. 
Alfred E. Garvie. (Harper. $3.50.) 


Two veteran scholars and theologians 
give us in these volumes the fruits of their 
long reflection on the central theme of 
Christian thought, the nature of God and 
the relation of God to man. Dr. Brown 
discusses belief in the supernatural. He 
makes it clear at the outset what he means 
by such belief. ‘‘It means to be convinced 
that, beyond the realm of relativity and 
finiteness of which alone physical science is 
cognizant, there exists an ultimate good 
which sets the standard for all our striving 
and in which we may find the satisfaction 
of our deepest desire.’ It means more 
even than this, it means ‘‘that God is 
making himself known to us in definite and 
recognizable ways.” Religion is man’s 
response to this activity of God, and to be 
religious means “‘to fall in love with that 
which is most excellent—a love possible 
only because the loved object has taken 
the initiative.’ The religious man, be- 
cause of his conviction and his response 
to God, acts on the faith that the most 
excellent life is possible “because a su- 
preme excellence exists to make it pos- 
sible.” 

After thus making clear his starting 
point, Dr. Brown proceeds to offer a study 
of the “‘new life’? which comes to man as a 
consequence of the belief and the action 
based on belief. What is this new life? 
What is the reality with which it brings us 
into touch? In what sense can we know 
God? How does God manifest himself 
to man? How can we distinguish from 
one another the many experiences for 
which a source is claimed in God? Such 
questions are really vital and of practical 
moment. 

Our thought of the ‘supernatural’ is 
of course determined by what we think of 
nature, so Dr. Brown deals with the dif- 
ferences between science and faith. ‘Phi- 
losophy and religion are concerned with 
the same aspect of reality, but they ap- 
proach it by different methods. Science 
and religion are concerned with different 
aspects, but their method of approach is 
to a considerable extent the same. Re- 
ligion, like science, wins its certitude by ex- 
periment. ‘If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine.’ The 
words are the words of religion, but the 
spirit is the spirit of science.” 

To illustrate the point of view thus ex- 
pressed, Dr. Brown discusses Barth, the 
Anglo-Catholics, the Buchman groups, 
Kagawa and Gandhi, as cases of men and 


By 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


women who have ‘“‘felt themselves in the 
presence of a Reality at once awe-inspiring, 
redemptive, and adorable,’ to whom al- 
legiance is due. When they have acted in 
accordance with that allegiance they have 
experienced a “definite accession of vital- 
ity.” The supernatural life is the life of 
faith, based on an act of the will by which 
“in response to an inward restraint, a man 
gives himself to God only to discover that 
by that act he has become for the first 
time truly free.” This life of faith is 
upward-looking, out-going, and self-for- 
getting. It results in spontaneity, it 
brings release from the obstacles to effective 
living, especially from whatever has in- 
volved a loss of self-respect. It issues in 
love, not based on mere congeniality of 
interest or of taste or upon mere liking, 
but upon a sense of the inherent worth of 
the human spirit. It is marked by joy, 
as when burdens are lifted from the op- 
pressed. 

Dr. Brown does not evade difficult ques- 
tions, such as those which are suggested 
by the problem of evil. In a short chapter 
he says essentially what L. P. Jacks'said 
some years ago in a brilliant essay on 
“What Shall We Do with Evil?” Re- 
ligion’s answer to evil is not an argument 
but action, not an attempt to explain it 
away, but vigorous behavior calculated to 
overcome it, the introduction into the 
world of a good which, stronger than evil, 
will eventually master it. 

Two chapters to which we turn with 
great expectation are too short and frag- 
mentary to be satisfying, ““Where God 
Meets Man,” and ‘‘What the Man of 
Faith Finds in God.” And yet these are 
the two chapters which might be expected 
to present most fully what a theologian 
has to say about God at work! The con- 
cluding chapters, which show why science 
of today finds no place for miracle and 
where philosophy of today is rediscovering 
the miraculous, where faith finds God at 
work in history, what sainthood is, and 
finally how we can cultivate the saintly 
life, have many suggestive and helpful 
passages, but they are premature, the 
reader feels, until the profounder question 
has been asked and answered more fully 
than it is answered in this volume, the 
question how God and man may meet, 
through what experiences and under what 
conditions. 

One is left with the feeling, probably 
unfair to the author but not easily es- 
caped, that some recent developments 
characteristic of an age that is weary and 
disillusioned, particularly the develop- 
ment of the crisis-theology of Karl Barth 
and the spread of the Buchmanite fellow- 
ships, have impressed Dr. Brown as the 
harbingers of a new religious revival and 
particularly as evidence of the vitality of 
theism as compared with humanism, and 


that he is eager to make the most of them 
for apologetic purposes. 

Several pages of “suggestions for fur- 
ther reading’ on the subject of the types 
of religion with which the book deals are 
valuable. 

Dr. Garvie’s book is different in its ap- 
proach. It represents the working ma- 
terials of a teaching theologian who has 
been expounding his theological inter- 
pretations to successive generations of 
students disposed to hear and to learn. 
The atmosphere of Hackney and New 
Colleges in London is different from that 
of Union Theological Seminary in New 
York! The systematic presentation and 
scholarly documentation suggest the orig- 
inal preparation of the contents of this 
volume as lectures to a class of embryo 
ministers in systematic theology. After 
introductory pages which define the re- 
lations of religion and reason, the author 
passes to a historical study of religion and 
its forms. We then have a philosophy of 
religion which the author offers as a con- 
firmation of what history has shown, and 
in this there are the familiar arguments, 
ontological, cosmological, teleological, mor- 
al and esthetic, for the existence of God. 
Fifteen pages dismiss the topic of man’s 
relation to God in religion and of mysticism, 
and to mysticism Dr. Garvie, true to his 
intellectualistic predisposition, is far from 
sympathetic. The problem of evil comes 
in for consideration, and finally theism is 
discussed in language which would mean 
little if anything to the modern human- 
Ste 

Dr. Garvie’s Ritschlianism is worked 
out in scholarly form, and the theism of 
Dr. William Adams Brown, rejuvenated 
by recent movements which seem to him 
to present grounds for religious realism, 
is ardently and persuasively phrased (if 
once the presuppositions are granted). 
But the monumental character of the first 
of these volumes, and the timeliness of 
the second, will not be sufficient to give 
them great weight outside the circle of 
those who want to believe and to be given 
good reasons for believing what they pre- 
fer to believe. Neither volume, put into 
the hands of a thoroughgoing humanist, 
or into the hands of someone captivated 
by the easy escape of humanism from 
theological perplexities, is likely to have 
very much of an effect. 

Pals I I 185,18), 


* x 


Mrs. Jones: ‘‘There! Broke my looking- 
glass! Now, I suppose I shall have seven 
years’ bad luck.”’ 

Mrs. Brown: “Don’t you believe it, 
Mrs. Jones. A friend of mine broke hers, 
and she didn’t have seven years’ bad luck. 
She was killed in an explosion next day.””— 
Union Pacific Magazine. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


YOUR CHURCH SCHOOL HOUR 

On every hand we are being told that 
the church can never expect to accomplish 
what it should as a religious educational 
institution until more time is granted it 
for the promotion of its program. The 
usual one-hour session of church school, 
for instance, is referred to as wholly in- 
adequate to do for children and young 
people all that should be done in these 
difficult times. 

All this we grant. And we are glad to 
find throughout our own denomination that 
some church schools have added fifteen 
minutes to their session and a few a half- 
hour. In certain of our churches where 
the primary and junior children have a 
guided program during the morning church 
service as well as during the church school 
session the time is extended still further. 
For schools that can arrange to do this 
and can secure adequate leadership for it, 
we recommend the longer session. It 
presents an opportunity for a more diversi- 
fied program, for the inclusion of certain 
activities which the shorter session does 
not permit. If you are interested in the 
possibilities of such a plan in your school, 
write to the G. S. S. A. and let us tell you 
something of how it is being done in some 
of our churches. 

Meanwhile, what of the school which, for 
the time being at least, cannot exiend its 
session, yet whose leaders realize that it is 
not accomplishing all that it should? We 
suggest a careful examination of the way 
that one hour is spent. First of all—and 
very important—does the session begin 
promptly? Does your superintendent get 
to church in ample time to have everything 
cared for so that he can begin the worship 
service exactly on the dot? Some schools 
waste anywhere from five to ten minutes in 
this way every Sunday. This is a serious 
matter when the time, at best, is so brief. 
But that is not all. Members gradually 
acquire the habit of tardiness, and with it 
a loss of respect for the institution which 
allows ship-shod methods in conducting 
its affairs. 

Second. Is the worship service care- 
fully prepared in advance so that it moves 
forward without delays? Does the pianist 
have a duplicate order of service, and is 
everything he or she is to use close at hand? 
Except on special occasions the service 
should be planned for the time agreed 
upon—twenty minutes is ample—and it 
should not run over that. If it does, 
change the service. Take out announce- 
ments. These have no place in a worship 
service anyway. To inject between a 
hymn and a prayer, as some superintend- 
ents thoughtlessly do, an announcement 
about a Valentine dance which the young 
people are having next week or a baked 
bean supper which the Ladies’ Aid is 


sponsoring, shows little sensitiveness to 
the real purpose of worship. 

Some superintendents take time every 
Sunday to recognize birthdays. Grown- 
ups as well as children go forward to put 
their pennies in a glass bowl. If the adults 
happen to be over thirty years of age some 
interest is manifested in discovering the 
amount of the offering. All this is of in- 
terest in the beginners or primary classes of 
your school. To a little child a birthday 
is an event and may well be recognized on 
the Sunday nearest it. But what about 
that adolescent boy who is all arms and 
legs? Why inflict this upon him? But we 
do so-and-so with our birthday offering, 
yousay. Allright. Just plan some other 
way of taking it. There are many ways, 
from birthday envelopes which are put 
with the regular offering to an annual birth- 
day supper to which the whole school from 
the junior department up looks forward 
every year. If interested we will write 
you more about this plan. In the mean- 
time this is worth considering. Even the 
few minutes spent on birthdays each Sun- 
day could be put to far better use. Inci- 
dentally, did you ever hear of a high 
school freshman who left the church school 
because, as he said, it was a “‘kid’s affair?” 
There may be some connection between 
this and the fact that when boys and girls 
really have grown up, some church schools 
thoughtlessly continue to treat them as 
little children. But we were examining 
that church school hour. 

How about saluting the American and 
Christian flags every Sunday? There are 
certain services throughout the year in 
which this may well have a part and when 
the doing of it will have real meaning. 
Done every Sunday, there is danger that it 
may become a mere form and the words a 
parrot-like repetition. Two or three 
minutes might well be saved here some 
Sundays. 

When it comes to class period are teach- 
ers so well prepared that no time is lost in 
getting under way? Certain wants can be 
determined in advance even in these days 
with greater freedom in our teaching plans, 
and everything that the teacher thinks 
will be needed should be on hand when the 
class assembles. Many a leader loses the 
interest of her group in the first few minutes 
when she is off at some cupboard, hunting 
supplies. Every teacher should try at 
least to make every minute of her class 
period count. 

In some schools a closing service is held 
for no reason except that it always has 
been done. Often the secretary makes a 
report to which a few listen but more do 
not. Perhaps another way could be found 
to keep your group informed regarding at- 
tendance. That, too, is something which is 
well worth considering. 


If, like so many persons, you honestly 
feel that an average of thirty-five hours a 
year is too little time in which to do for 
growing boys and girls what the church 
school should be doing today, we recom- 
mend the following. Examine your pres- 
ent use of those hours. Consider every- 
thing you do in the light of its value to 
your group. If there is no value, dis- 
continue it. Having rescued as many 
minutes as you can by giving up worn-out 
practises, plan your program anew. En- 
courage your teachers to do the same. 
Then, through reading and study, prepare 
yourself to put into every church school 
hour only those things which shall count 
for most today and tomorrow in the lives 
of your members. 


* * 


TEACHER TRAINING IN UNIVER- 
SALIST CHURCH SCHOOLS 


“We had twenty of the twenty-two 
teachers present at our November Work- 
ers’ Conference. We are using ‘Our Pu- 
pils and How They Learn,’ by McLester, 
as the basis of our study together this year, 
and Miss Slattery’s ‘The Teacher’s Candle 
Stick’ for our devotional services.”’ So 
writes an officer in the North Weymouth, 
Mass., church school. 

“T am going to try to have a Workers’ 
Conference at least once a quarter and 
oftener if I can. I think I shall have them 
after Sunday school on the Sundays we do 
not have church service.’”’ This from the 
minister of our church in Milford, Ohio. 

From Lansing, Mich., Miss L. Gertrude 
Prosser, the newly elected superintendent 
of the church school, writes that one of the 
first things she did after taking over the 
leadership of the religious educational 
program was to begin holding monthly 
workers’ conferences. 

A supper meeting of the teachers and 
officers of the North Attleboro, Mass., 
church school was held recently in the 
parish house. This was called at the re- 
quest of the minister, who has become in- 
creasingly convinced of the need of some 
plan for Jeadership training within the 
group. Miss Andrews was present and 
told how this growing desire for improve- 
ment in the quality of religious teaching is 
being met in some of our Universalist 
churches today. 

Teacher Training classes are nothing 
new in our church at Pigeon River, N. C. 
The first one, held several years ago on 
mid-week evenings, was under the leader- 
ship of Miss Ruth G. Downing. The next 
one, taught by Miss Powell, met during 
the church schoolhour. For the third class 
a year or so later, advantage was taken of 
the summer time and for a number of 
weeks a group of potential leaders met for 
study and discussion. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


A SUGGESTION FOR SOCIAL 
SERVICE 


Anyone who has worked with an or- 
ganization distributing flowers to those 
who otherwise would have none realizes 
the joy which these flowers bring to the 
people receiving them. During several 
summers I have been connected with one 
of the distributing stations of the Benevo- 
lent Fraternity of Unitarian Churches 
Fruit and Flower Mission, an organiza- 
tion which collects flowers from churches 
in the suburbs of Boston, sends them into 
town through the cooperation of the rail- 
roads, and then distributes them in a dif- 
ferent section of the city each day from 
the first of June through the last of Octo- 
ber. Seeing the disappointment of people 
who come to inquire why they received 
none on those days when the “hampers’’ 
did not contain enough for all on the lists, 
and seeing the real joy of those who did 
receive them, I am convinced that flowers 
can be an important factor in making the 
lives of people in the poorer sections of a 
city less dreary. 

For that reason I am presenting here 
material from the Sept. 15 issue of Horti- 
culture and from the Massachusetts Sup- 
plement of the Dec. 1 issue of the same 
magazine, which I believe can be used for 
a portion of the social service work of those 
unions which are in larger towns and cities. 

The first idea to be presented is that of 
window boxes of bulbs, taken from the 
Sept. 15 issue of Horticulture. An article 
appearing on that date gives simple direc- 
tions for window boxes of this type. And 
here is an opportunity for all members of 
a given union to unite on the project. 

Bulbs of tulips, hyacinths, or daffodils 
can be planted in these boxes (which should 
be of wood and made to fit inside the win- 
dows), the directions being simply that 
the bulbs should be placed in the boxes 
(preferably, says the article, each box 
should contain but one type of bulb), 
and then put in a cellar for three weeks 
until they have grown their roots and 
started to sprout. After that time they 
can be removed and distributed. In these 
days when hardy bulbs can be bought at 
the Woolworth stores, when packing boxes 
or crates can be broken up for the window 
boxes, and when florist greenhouses, if 
told of the nature of the project, would 
undoubtedly contribute some soil for the 
boxes, it seems that this would be a simple 
way for a union to give joy to older people, 
invalids, or young mothers shut into 
cramped tenements with little opportunity 
for going out. Perhaps it could be made a 
special Easter project with the bulbs 
planted so that they will bloom about 
Easter time. 

The other suggestion appears in the 
Dec. 1 Massachustts Supplement to 


Horticulture, and is a sentence in the re- 
port of one Garden Club to the effect that 
during the past summer they had con- 
ducted a contest for window-box gardens 
among children in the slums. Here again 
is an opportunity for a young people’s 
group. Any settlement house would glad- 
ly give the names of a dozen boys or girls 
who would be interested in a window-box 
garden, and the same settlement house 
would give the use of a room for the few 
meetings of this group which would be 


necessary to get the project under way. 
Needless to say this is something which 
must be donein the spring and summer 
months, for these would be window boxes 
on the outside rather than the inside of 
the windows. The young people in charge 
should see that all necessary materials are 
ready, then direct the children enrolled 
in building the window boxes, and see that 
the children have seeds or young plants, 
and a few simple directions for care. 

Flowers do bring joy to people who sel- 
dom have them, and members of the 
Young People’s Christian Union will find 
real pleasure in carrying out projects simi- 
lar to these. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 


“God is a spirit and they that worship 
him must worship him in spirit andin 
truth.” 

Friday, Feb. 16, 1934, will be observed 
the world around as a Day of Prayer. We 
wish this day might be observed in every 
Universalist church with a program spon- 
sored by the Mission Circle. This is not 
possible in many communities, but the 
union services in some other church should 
be largely attended by our people, showing 
our interest and our faith in the observance 
of this Day of Prayer. 

The materials for programs are available 
at headquarters and are: 

Call to Prayer—Prepared by Mrs. 
Robert Forgan of Edinburgh, Scotland, 
for use in preparing for Feb.16. Free. 

Poster—l1 x 17 inches. Same design as 
last year in green with space for time and 
place to be filled in locally. Five cents 
each. 

Program, “‘Pray for the Peace of Jeru- 
salem’’—Prepared by Mrs. J. W. L. Hof- 
meyer of Cape Town, South Africa. Two 
cents each; $2.00 per 100. 

Children’s Program—Prepared by Miss 
Margaret Applegarth. Printed in three 
colors. One cent each; 75 cents per 100. 

Young People’s Program—Has been 
prepared by Miss Jessie MacPherson of 
the Religious Education Council of Canada 
and is available for $1.50 per 100, two 
cents each. 

Blessed Are the Peacemakers—A_ pro- 
gram prepared by the International Re- 
lations Committee in 1980 is still available 
at one cent each, or 50 cents per 100. 

Service of Consecration, “‘Looking unto 
Jesus,” by Miss Jean Grisby Paxton, is 
also available. Five cents each. 

Please order your supplies early. 

The programs carry the theme ‘Pray 
for the Peace of Jerusalem” through, 
with sub-titles, ““Peace in the Church of 
Christ,”’ ‘“Peace within the Heart,” ““Peace 
in the Land in Which We Dwell,” ‘Peace 
among the Nations,” and ‘“‘The New Jeru- 
salem.” 

The offerings—‘‘By agreement of the 


three nationai cooperating organizations, 
the interdenominational enterprises chosen 
for the offerings given on the World 
Day of Prayer are: Christian Literature for 
Women and Children in Mission Lands, 
Christian Service among Migrants, Wom- 
en’s Union Christian Colleges in Foreign 
Fields, and Religious Work Directors in 
United States Indian Schools. Offerings 
designated for these projects should be sent 
either to the Council of Women for Home 
Missions, 105 Hast 22d St., New York, or 
to the Federation of Weman’s Boards 
of Foreign Missions, 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York. if sent undesignated to either 
headquarters, the contribution will be 
divided equally between the home and 
foreign mission projects.” 
* ES 
NORTHFIELD SUMMER CONFER- 
ENCE 


With the theremometer registering 16 
degrees below zero the morning this is 
written, we dare mention a summer con- 
ference! Yes, indeed we do, and we are 
going to continue to tell you of how won- 
derfully helpful a week at Northfield or 
Ferry Beach can be to you and your Circle, 
with the hope that by the time summer is 
here, you will be so firmly convinced of the 
fact that you will sign up for one or both 
of these weeks. 

For the second season, Northfield will 
offer a joint conference of Home and 
Foreign Missionary groups. Last sum- 
mer this was tried for the first time, and it 
worked out exceedingly well. Many times 
we have heard the statement from our 
women that if they could have courses on 
what is being done in the Home field, they 
would like to go to Northfield. Now, this 
is being done. The week offers courses 
under outstanding leaders in the fields of 
both Home and Foreign missions, if indeed 
we longer call any of our service ‘foreign.’ 

We hope there will be a group of young 
women perhaps a little older than the 
camp age, who will wish to take advantage 
of the opportunities of Northfield and be 
housed in one dormitory with a leader or 
adviser from the W. N. M. A. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


All of our churches 
in Massachusetts are 
regularly associated 
with the Massachusetts 
Federationof Churches. 
In like manner, prac- 
tically all of our 
churches in the Greater 
Boston area work 
closely with the 
churches of other denominations in the 
Greater Boston Federation. This latter 
Federation will hold its annual meeting in 
Trinity Church, Copley Square, Boston, 
on Monday, Jan. 8. There will be, as usual, 
two sessions. At the first session, from 
8.30 to 5.30 p. m., there will be two speak- 
ers, both nationally known leaders—Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr of Union Theological 
School and Hon. William E. Sweet, former 
governor of Coloroda. There will be the 
chance for questions and discussion at the 
close of these addresses. 

A dinner, at 65 cents per person, will be 
served at 6 o’clock. Those expecting to 
be at the dinner should notify the office 
of Rev. George L. Paine, 4 Park St. (tel. 
Lafayette 2772), by Jan. 6. What business 
there is to transact will be cared for after 
dinner and preceding the evening session. 

The evening speaker, at 8 o’clock, will 
be Dr. Fred B. Smith, whose subject is one 
with a tremendous appeal at this time: 
“Ts the Christian Church an Asset or a 
Liability in the New World Order?” 

Each church is entitled to three repre- 
sentatives, the minister, one man and one 
woman. 

Other activities of the Greater Boston 
Federation, which, too, will be of interest 
to our workers, are the Conference on 
Marriage and the Home held from 10 
a. m. to 2.30 p. m. on Thursday, Jan. 4, 
and the Interdenominational Pulpit Sup- 
ply Sunday, Jan. 21. On this Sunday the 
ministers of the various localities are asked 
to join in this gesture of fellowship and 
fraternity by exchanging with those of 
other denominations. 

The Harvard Amusement Theater Com- 
pany opened the doors of the Brookline 
Movie Theater (in what was formerly the 
building of the Beacon Universalist 
Church) at Coolidge Corner, Brookline, in 
a premier, dedicatory program on Friday 
evening, Dec. 29. The following day the 
theater was open to the public. 

The Beacon congregation is holding its 
services in the parish house of the near-by 
Unitarian parish. It is understood that 
the Universalist society will receive a 
rental of $10,000 a year from the Harvard 
Amusement Theater Company, for a 
period of ten years, for the use of the 
property. 

Some of the students of the Theological 
Department of Tufts College have sug- 


gested a promising plan for local mission- 
ary work. These students met in confer- 
ence recently with Dean Skinner, Dr. 
McCollester, Professor Cole, and the 
State Superintendent. The idea at the 
heart of the undertaking is what is known 
in some theological school groups as the 
“deputation” plan. It is really a revival 
of the old apostolic idea of going in twos to 
any church in which the services of these 
young prophets may be needed. Mr. 
Schooley seems to be the originator of the 
plan at Tufts, and about eight or nine of 
the young men are with him in the adven- 
ture. Already the Superintendent, with 
the hearty approval of those in charge of 
the services at Abington, has arranged for 
three deputations to have charge of the 
evening services there in February. On 
Feb. 4, Mr. Schooley will be the preacher, 
assisted by Mr. Westwood. On Feb. 18 
Mr. Cary will speak, assisted by Mr. Park- 
hurst, and on Feb. 25 Mr. Rawson will 
give the address, while Mr. Barber will be 
his assistant. These future ministers of 
our churches are not asking pay for their 
work. They do expect to have the ex- 
penses of travel covered and to be cared 
for while giving the day to the church. 
They will attend the church school session 
and help in the program. They will help 
with the meeting of the Young People’s 
Christian Union, where there is such an 
organization. This is a laudable under- 
taking upon the part of the theologues, 
and deserves the interest and cooperation 
of those churches in particular which find 
it difficult to meet the ordinary demands 
of the budget in these depressive days. 
The young men have in mind especially 
services in churches which have recently 
closed or are thinking that their way is too 
difficult to travel unaided. What about 
the churches in Methuen, Mansfield, New 
Bedford, Cheshire, Spencer, and, perhaps, 
in other places? The Superintendent will 
be more than ready to assist any church to 
secure one or more of these ‘‘deputations,”’ 
and from the side of the student group he 
will with gladness serve as the agent in so 
noble a plan and purpose. 

The young men referred to in this 
“deputation” idea are not the students 
who are serving as regular pastors in a 
number of the churches in the eastern part 
of the state. Our student ministers are 
Ernest T. Marble at Quincy, Emerson S. 
Schwenk at Taunton, Howard B. Gilman 
at Swampscott, Benjamin B. Hersey at 
Annisquam, Arthur W. Webster at South 
Weymouth, Thomas A. Sinclair at Essex, 
J. Wayne Haskell at Danvers, George H. 
Wood at Saugus, C. Leslie Curtice at Chel- 
sea, Paul R. Walker at Charlton, R. C. 
Calkins at Pigeon Cove, and Donald G. 
Lothrop at Wakefield. Here are twenty or 
more young men, preparing for the settled 


work in our ministry, who, through the 
office of the State Convention, are actively 
engaged, even now, in the labors to which 
they have committed their lives. 

The entire Universalist constituency 
knows about the splendidly equipped and 
homelike Home for the Aged which the 
Universalists maintain at Foxboro, Mass.— 
the Doolittle Home. The annual meeting 
of the Home will be held on Jan. 24 at 1.30 
p.m. Dr. I. V. Lobdell, of Attleboro, is 
the president of the Home Association. 
As has been stated recently in the Leader, 
the Home now has twenty regular resi- 
dents, besides the matron, nurse, and cook. 
With the utmost of care and thrift, it 
costs practically $10,000 a year to main- 
tain the Home. At the present time, and 
for the past year, the income for the Home 
amounts to about $7,000, leaving an annual 
deficit of around $3,000. This amount is 
temporarily cared for by borrowing from 
the amount left over in the building fund 
and from the permanent fund. The 
trustees of the Home, at their meeting on 
Dec. 27, decided to conduct in January a 
campaign for funds sufficient to balance 
the budget in each of the next three years. 
By that time it is expected that conditions 
will have been sufficiently improved and 
the endowment of the Home sufficiently 
enlarged so there will be no need for special 
efforts of this kind for meeting current 
bills. Mr. Haney, who did such excellent 
work in conducting the former campaign 
for the funds which enlarged and beautified 
the Home, has again been engaged to con- 
duct this drive. Mr. Haney will establish 
his headquarters at once on the fourth floor 
of the Universalist Headquarters, at 16 
Beacon St., Boston, where he may be ad- 
dressed. The plan will be, as before, to 
reach Universalist men and women through 
the churches and ministers. This Home is 
a Universalist enterprise. It has been a 
success from the very beginning. There 
is a list of forty waiting applicants. There 
is at once room in the house for three men 
and one women. There is space from 
which rooms may be fitted up for enough 
others to bring the Home family to thirty, 
but—here comes the prohibition—the trus- 
tees do not dare to enlarge the family be- 
yond the financial ability of the treasury. 

At the annual meeting of the Home on 
Jan. 24 a full list of officers will be chosen 
for the coming year. The nominating 
committee is made up of Dr. Coons, 
chairman, Mrs. Tweedy, and Mr. Mitchell. 
This committee has been definitely notified 
that it cannot renominate as treasurer Mr. 
Roscoe Pierce of Chelsea. The declination 
of Mr. Pierce to go on further as the treas- 
urer of the Home, which is so dear to him, 
will be received with sincere regret by all. 
At the same time everyone will give a full 
measure of gratitude to Mr. Pierce for the 
gracious service he has rendered. 

The Ministers’ Meetings in Boston, held 
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in the little chapel at 16 Beacon Street, 
will be resumed, after the holiday recess, 
on Jan. 8. An enticing program has been 
arranged for the Mondays up to Lent. 
Two of the meetings in January, by special 
invitation of the dean and faculty of the 
Theological School in Tufts College, will be 
held on the Hill. Here is the order of the 
meetings: Jan. 8, Tufts College, Professor 
Cole speaker, topic, ‘Some Results of the 
Recent Questionnaire.” Jan. 15, 16 Bea- 
con St., Dr. Fred Field Goodsell, executive 
vice-president of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, will 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Prof. Granville Hicks of Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y., formerly 
literary editor of the Christian Leader, has 
accepted the literary editorship of the 
New Masses. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining is supplying the 
pulpit of the Church of Our Father, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., for several weeks. 


Austin H. MacCormick, son-in-law of 
Dr. J. F. Albion, and Assistant Director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Prisons, has been 
appointed Commissioner of Corrections for 
New York by Mayor Fiorello H. La Guar- 
dia. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard, minister of the 
Los Angeles (Cal.) Universalist church, 
delivered the address at the Inter-racial 
Amity Meeting of the Bahais Dec. 138. 


Rey. Herbert A. Jump of Union Con- 
gregational Church, Boston, Mass., has 
been forced by ill health to give up his 
work and go South. He and Mrs. Jump 
are already in St. Petersburg, Florida. 


Mr. J. Greeley MeGowin of Chapman, 
Alabama, died Jan. 1. The funeral was 
held at Brewton, Jan. 2. We shall pub- 
lish an account of the life of this strong, 
resourceful, public-spirited Universalist. 


Rey. John van Schaick, Jr., took the 
services at the Mount Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church, Washington, D. C., Dec. 31, 
in place of the pastor, Rev. Russell J. 
Clinchy, who had been operated upon for 
appendicitis, but who, happily, is re- 
covering. 

John Edwin Price of Sidney Center, 
N. Y., formerly a Universalist minister, 
has an article in the current issue of each 
of the following magazines: Masonic News, 
Presbyterian National, Hide and Leather. 
Facts, Keystone Eastern Star and Gideon. 
Nine California newspapers regularly print 
his syndicated editorials. 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The young people’s group 
of the church, which has for some time 
been carrying the burden of the church’s 
educational work, on Dec. 10 organized a 
“Forum of Youth” to meet Sunday at 
6.30 p. m. for discussion and to cooperate 
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speak on “An Integrated Christian World 
Movement.” Jan. 22, 16 Beacon St., Rev. 
George E. Huntley, D. D., will talk about 
“Something Cheerful on My Mind.” 
Jan. 29, Tufts College, there will be three 
demonstration services in the chapel of 
the Theological School. Lunch on Jan. 8 
and 29 may be had at the college cafeteria. 
Feb. 5, Rev. Mary T. Whitney of Weare, 
N. H., will speak on ‘Adult Education,” 
and on Feb. 12 the speaker will be Rev. 
George L. Thompson of Dighton, on 
“Robert Ingersoll.” 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


in the following Sunday evening service 
conducted by Dr. Shepard. Miss Gladys 
Whitman, teacher of speech in Los Angeles 
high school, explained the new discussion 
method known as the “‘Panel Plan,” and 
arrangements were made to experiment 
with its use. Bryan Edwards and Gil- 
bert Higbe were elected president and 
secretary of the Forum. 


Massachusetts 

Attleboro, Murray.—Rev. 1. V. Lobdell, 
D. D., pastor. The annual church fair 
under the auspices of the Women’s Benev- 
olent Society was held Dec. 6 and 7. 
Wednesday night a turkey supper was 
served to over 200 persons and Thursday 
a cafeteria supper. Several church school 
classes had charge of these suppers. In- 
stead of having the fair in the parish hall, 
it was arranged in the class rooms and 
along one side of the vestry. The Y. P. 
C. U. held special services in December at 
5.30. The December meeting of the Mur- 
ray Men’s Club in the vestry had as 
speaker Coach R. H. Grayson of the 
high school. Christmas parties were held 
by the Unity Class, Delta Alphas, Mutual 
Helpers, Martha A. Claflin Class and the 
P. A. C.’s. The troop of Boy Scouts No. 2 
collected, for distribution at Christmas, 
toys in good repair. The Mission Circle 
held a Japanese party Nov. 28. The pro- 
gram consisted of music and a sketch, 
“Hchoes of Blackmer Home,” and a story of 
the work of the American missionaries was 
told in a conversational way by groups of 
young women. The refreshments and 
decorations were Japanese. 

Boston, Redemption.—Rev. John S. 
Lowe, D. D., pastor. It is encouraging to 
note that nearly all the regular contribu- 
tors for 1933 have renewed their pledges 
for 1934, some of whom have increased 
the amounts to be given weekly. ‘T'welve 
new contributors have been added to the 
list of those who use the weekly envelope 
system. The December meeting of the 
Business and Professional Women’s Club 
was held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Harry A. Tufts. A buffet supper was 
served, after which Santa Claus distrib- 
uted gifts to the members. Later these 
gifts were taken to the Morgan Memorial 
for its Christmas tree. The club voted to 
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give $50 to the church as its Christmas 
offering. Miss Mabel Andrews is the 
president of this active club. The monthly - 
suppers of the Miner Charitable Society, 
Mrs. John W. Leavitt president, have been 
well attended, and in addition to the sup- 
pers, excellent entertainments have been 
provided. 

Brookline.—Rev. Crawford O. Smith 
pastor. Though the Beacon Church has 
no home of its own at present, the Christ- 
mas party for twenty poor children, out of 
the hundreds who are helped by the Mor- 
gan Memorial, was held as usual. The 
Second Unitarian Society generously gave 
the use of their parish house, which the 
Beacon Church rents for Sunday services. 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Hawes, the Unitarian 
pastor, and Mr. Walter Stuart Kelley 
made brief addresses to the children, sev- 
eral hymns were sung, and after Santa 
Claus and his assistants had distributed 
the presents—five or six for each child— 
ice cream and cake were served. It was 
a happy occasion. for both children and 
grown-ups, though one sma!l colored boy 
was heard to say, as he struggled manfully 
to dispose of his second slice, ‘‘I’m sick of 
ice cream!”’ 

Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pas- 
tor. The profit from the fair recently held 
was $390.17. This goes to the support of 
the parish work. Our Christmas offering 
in the church amounted to $141.80. Miss 
Covell and Miss Tirrell had charge of the 
Christmas exercises for the church school. 
On Friday evening, Dec. 29, the Y. P. 
C. U. presented the play ‘““Teddy.” 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
Mrs. Grace M. Mooney was general 
chairman of a bazaar and supper held 
Dec. 12-18. Both were an unusual suc- 
cess, due largely to Mrs. Mooney succeed- 
ing in enlisting the aid of everybody in the 
parish. For example, the members of the 
Young People’s Christian Union made 
Christmas wreaths. Orders were taken 
and they gathered all the materials and 
did all the work. Another member of the 
union took a kodak picture of the church, 
and made calendars, which sold well. 
Boys of the Sunday school, accustomed to 
wood work, made tie racks and other use- 
ful articles. Mrs. Scarsley was chairman 
of the dinner committee the first night, 
and Mrs. Irving Winder the second night. 
An entertainment was put on after each 
dinner. Miss Rachel Clough was chair- 
man of the committee on decorations. 


* * 


PUBLIC MEETING W..U. M. S. OF 
MASSACHUSETTS 

The next Public Meeting of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society of 
Massachusetts will be held at the Uni- 
versalist church in Medford on Thursday, 
Jan. 18, 1934. 

Miss Mary L. Guyton, State Super- 
visor of Adult Alien Education, will speak 
on the “Problems of Adult Alien Educa 
tion in Massachusetts,” and Miss Betty 
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Muther of the International Relations Club 
of Wellesley College will speak on ‘‘Or- 
ganization of Youth toward Peace.” 

In the afternoon, Miss Mary A. Evans, 
a former Medford girl and teacher in the 
Harris Memorial School, Manila, P. I., will 
speak on “Our Responsibilities in the 
Philippines.” 

Mrs. John Smith Lowe will be the solo- 
ist. 

Medford is easily reached by bus from 
Malden, bus or trolley from Sullivan 
Square and bus from Massachusetts Ave. 
at Chester Street. 

Be sure and send in your luncheon reser- 
vations early to Mrs. E. H. Bartlett, 41 
Lawrence Road, Medford. Tel. Mystic 
0562R. 
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WHO’S WHO 
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Dr. Lynn Harold Hough is pro- 
fessor of homiletics and comprehen- 
sive scholarship at Drew Univer- 
sity, Madison, N. J. 

Rev. Elmo A. Robinson, a Uni- 
versalist minister, is an instructor 
in Stanford University. 

Rev. Sheldon Shepard, D. D., is 
minister of the Universalist church 
in Los Angeles, Cal. 

Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D. D., 
is minister of the Universalist 
church at Riverside, Cal. 

Julius Seelye Bixler is Bussey 
professor of theology at Harvard 
University. 

Roland Hall Sharp is on the staff 
of the Christian Science Monitor. 

Rey. John M. Trout is minister 
of the First Parish (Federated) of 
Sandwich, Mass. 

Rev. George Lawrence Parker % 
is minister of the Unitarian church 
in Keene, N. H. 
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A NEW CARPENTER SERVICE 


Related, in a particular way,to''a new 
effort in the New Year, services havejbeen 
prepared in relation to a study of “‘The 
New Statement of Universalist : Belief.’’ 
These services, in printedjform, will be 
sent from the Boston’ Headquarters to any 
group wishing to cooperate. 

The material provided offers a complete 
service with Scripture Lesson, Prayer 
and Sermon. “Closed churches,” study 
groups and missionary points might take 
advantage of such an opportunity. Se- 
lection of a lay reader is all that is required. 
The five points of the faith as adopted at 
the session of our recent General Conven- 
tion, are taken up in this series, which is 
to begin on Sunday, Jan. 7. (A later date 
may be selected if desired.) 

Dr. B. G. Carpenter of Peoria, Ill., has 
been working on this material and he 
makes a particular effort to encourage*and 


help our peope_ to do their own thinking 
about our faith. With this plan a number 
of our “‘closed churches’’ have been opened 
and are continuing with regular services. 
It is not a money-making plan. Each 
group is asked to take an offering to help 
pay expenses. Send your requests to Dr. 
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A SCHOOL OF RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 
TION 


On Wednesday, Jan. 3, at 7.380 p. m. a 
ten weeks’ Community School of Religious 
Education began at Tufts College. 

Edward A.%Estaver, A. B., S. T. B., 
Secretary of Religious Education, Massa- 
chusetts Baptist Convention, is giving a 
course on “Religious Education in the 
Family.” Parents will receive much help 
in this course, which is not often given. ‘a 

Other members of the faculty are Mrs. 
Frank N. Chamberlain, Supervisor of 
Religious Education, Massachusetts Uni- 
versalist Sunday School Association, who 
will teach Primary Department Adminis- 
tration; Miss Helen Cunningham, Director 
of Religious Education, Orthodox Con- 
gregational Church, Arlington,* Junior 
Materials and Methods and Story Telling 
in Religious Education; Miss Mabel Parks 
Friswell, Director Boston University Glee 
Club, Music in Religious Education. 

William Locke, A. B., 8. T. B., formerly 
instructor in Bible, Alleghany College, will 
teach the Old Testament,éDr. Lee S. 
McCollester will! teach the. Bible as Lit- 
erature, and Dr.# Harry I. Stock, Young 
People’s Secretary, Congregational Edu- 
cation Society, will teach Adolescent 
Department Administration and _ the 
Teaching Work of the Church. The last 
named course is very seldom given. It is 
one of the required general courses that a 
student has to take to receive a certificate 
from the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education. 

The registration is $2.00 and can be paid 
to the registrar, John 8. Fyfe, 114 Allston 
St., West Medford (Mystic 0038-R), or you 
can register at the school on Wednesday 
nights. 


ok * 
MISSION BROTHERHOOD GOES TO 
NORTH CAROLINA AGAIN ~ 


In response to a pressing invitation 
from’ religious liberals. in North Carolina, 
the Mission Brotherhood is to return for a 
second series of simultaneous missions in 
various portions of that state. Again, in 
cooperation with the Unitarian’ Laymen’s 
League, which, with the aid of Dr. Francis 
Bishgp, state superintendent of Univer- 
salist churches, undertakes the major ex- 
pense of the mission and the work of pre- 
liminary organization in the local fields, 
the Brotherhood will hold seven missions 
from January 14 to 21. The places are 
Asheville, Greensboro, Rocky Mount, 
Chapel Hill, Clinton,\ Kinston, and ‘Wil- 
mington. The brethren who are to par- 
ticipate are Dr. Stanard Dow Butler of 


Utica, N. Y., Dr. George Cross Baner of 
Akron, Ohio, Dr. Lee S. McCollester of the 
Tufts School of Religion, Rey. Carl H. 
Olson of Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev. Stanley 
Manning of Hartford, Conn., Dr. Elmer 
D. Colcord of Mount Vernon, N. Y., and 
Dr. Horace Westwood, brother director 
of the Mission Brotherhod. 

Following the plan of last year, there 
will be a day’s retreat prior to their de- 
parture. Thiswill be a day of “fellowship, 
consecration and prayer” on the part of all 
the brethren, conducted, in the enforced 
absence of Dr. William Laurence Sullivan, 
the chaplain of-the Brotherhood, by the 
acting-chaplain for the day, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, minister of King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass. The place will be the Church of 
the Redeemer at Hartford, Conn., of 
which Mr. Manning is minister. There 
will be three sessions Jan. 9: two, exclu- 
sively for the brethren, in the morning and 
afternoon, followed by a public send-off 
meeting in the evening. At this meeting, 
in charge of the local Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist ministers, greetings will be 
brought by President Louis C. Cornish of 
the American Unitarian Association, Dr. 
Roger F. Etz, Superintendent of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, and Presi- 
dent Herbert C. Parsons of the Laymen’s 
League. The preacher of the occasion will 
be the acting-chaplain. Next morning 
the men who are going to North Carolina 
will leave by automobile. They will as- 
semble for direction and instruction at 
Rocky Mount, January 12, as guests of 
the Universalist church, from which they 
will leave next day for their respective 
missions. 

The North Carolina undertaking is not 
the only activity of the Brotherhood. In 
fulfillment of their pledge, individual mem- 
bers are sharing in many tasks. The closest 
working harmony exists between the 
League and the Brotherhood, and several 
of the League’s preaching missions during 
this season are being conducted by the 
brethren. The Brother Director himself 
is to conduct a number of missions through- 
out the country. In harmony with its 
general purpose, various members will 
share in the conduct of retreats. 

The Brotherhood hopes to foster another 
type of mission, namely the “retreat mis- 
sion,’’ in connection with various churches. 
The purpose of these will not be the pro- 
mulgation of the liberal faith among the 
public, but the intensifying and quickening 
of the spiritual life of the membership of 
the churches. 

One member’s promised contribution to 
the work of the Brotherhood is the or- 
ganization of “student deputations’” for 
special preaching on behalf of young folk 
in various centers. Although the general 
purpose of the Brotherhood is the fostering 
of liberal evangelism, it is recognized that 
this may take various forms and manifes- 
tations, towards which according to their 
several abilities its members hope to make 
some contribution. 
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After the series of League-Brotherhood 
missions in North Carolina, the Brother 
Director will proceed South for a mission 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., under the auspices 
of the League and the Universalist General 
Convention. He will then journey across 
country by car to the Pacific Coast, visiting 
liberal ministers and centers en route. 
While on the Coast, he will conduct one or 
two missions. He will meet with various 
ministers and groups in the interest of 
liberal evangelism, both in that region 
_and on the journey back East. It is 
hoped that one of the fruits of this journey 
will be the formation of groups similar to 
that of the Mission Brotherhood, moti- 
vated by and dedicated to the same purpose. 

It is expected that contacts will be 
made, not only with Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists, but with liberals in other fellow- 
ships. The Mission Brotherhood is not an 
exclusive fellowship. Already three de- 
nominational groups are represented there- 
in. This is in harmony with the convic- 
tion that liberal evangelism, if religious 
liberalism is to meet the spiritual hunger of 
our time, represents a task to be shared by 
liberals in all fellowships. Indeed, the 
times seem to indicate, in harmony with a 
great need, that liberal evangelism is ar- 
ticulating itself as a movement within all 
the Free Churches. This is one of the 
signs of quickening and spiritual rebirth. 
Tt is the urge at the heart of the Mission 
Brotherhood. 

H.W. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 4.45 
p.m. every Tuesday. Connecticut Universalist Con- 
vention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 


WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m.every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 
WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 


The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universal- 
ist). 819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12 m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadeasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
easts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters. 1200 kilocycles. 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer granted: Rev. Clifford R. Stet- 
son to Maine; Rev. Harold H. Niles to Connecti- 
cut. 

Roger F, Htz, Secretary. 
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NOTICE 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., Foxborough, Mass., 
will be held at Foxborough on Jan. 24 at J.30 p. m. 
All persons who have paid one dollar or more during 
the past year are eligible for membership in the cor- 
poration, and are urged to attend. The business be- 
fore the meeting will be the presentation of reports 
and the election of officers for the ensuing year. The 
present condition of the renewed Home and its 
prospects for the future will be fully presented. 

Katharine C. Bourne, Clerk. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Lucy Bacon Ransom 


Mrs. Lucy Bacon Ransom, mother of Prof. William 
R. Ransom of Tufts College, died Friday, Dec. 22, 
in West Somerville, Mass., and was buried from the 
home of her son, 29 Sawyer Ave., West Somerville, 
on Tuesday, Dec. 26, Rev. Charles P. Hall officiating. 

Luey Jane Bacon was born in Boston nearly 
eighty-eight years ago. Her mother died when she 
was four, and her mother’s sister then married her 
father and was a good mother to her. When she 
was a young girl she was sent to boarding school at 
South Woodstock, Vermont, for three years. Here 
she met Lake Ransom and William R. Shipman, who 
were to mean so much in her life. 

She taught a district school one term, and during 
the war helped teach enlisted colored men to read. 
Thinking of becoming a teacher she went to the 
Salem Normal School, where she made an unusual 
record for excellence. 

A correspondence with her old schoolmate, Lake 
Ransom, at first in the army and then in business in 
Chicago, led to romance, and in 1866 he came to 
Boston, married her in the house where she was born 
and took her to Chicago. Py 

She had four sons and one daughter, eight grand- 
children, and eight great grandchildren. Two sons 
and the daughter survive her. 

After fifteen years of married life, a night of great ° 
anxiety brought morning with the news that her 
husband had been killed on the way home by high- 
waymen. She was left with five children, ages four 
to thirteea, and barely enough insurance to get along 
on. She moved her family to another town where 
the schools were the best to be found, and devoted 
herself to their care. She found time also to interest 
herself actively in church work and the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. She was very much 
interested in all reform movements of that day, and 
particularly in the enfranchisement of women. 

When the children had completed the graded 
school and the two older ones had begun to work, and 
the youngest had died, she took a son and daughter 
to Vermont, that they might have the same joy 
that she looked back to in her years of schooling in 
the hills. Then she brought them to West Somer- 
ville and saw them through college. 

She was a woman of great strength, high ideals, and 
generous without limit. She made the best of a most 
grievous sorrow, and single-handed made a home 
which her children are glad to remember. She had a 
keen mind and was always an interesting talker. 
She had devoted friends who well knew her worth. 

She was a life-long member of the Universalist 
ehurch. Christmas was her wedding anniversary. 


Mrs. Ella Scott Warner 


Members of the Mission Circle of All Souls Church, 
Brattleboro, Vermont, gathered in the parish house, 
Dec. 21, at 3 p. m., for a special service in memory 
of Mrs. Ella Seott Warner, who died Nov. 18, 1933. 
Mrs. J. E. Rogers, chaplain of the Circle, conducted 
the service of worship. Favorite hymns and poems 
from a scrap book compiled by Mrs. Warner, were 
read. Miss Minnie Scott, niece of Mrs. Warner, gave 
a brief history of her aunt’s life. 

Ella Scott Warner devoted most of her mature life 
to teaching the deaf. After teaching in the public 
schools of Brattleboro for a few years, she became a 
teacher in the Mystie Oral School in 1895. In 1900 
she accepted a position as a private teacher to a deaf 
child in Montreal, where she remained for several 
years. She was active in the work of organizing 
the Austine School for the Deaf in Brattleboro, and 
was a teacher in the school from 1914 to 1917. 

From 1917 to 1927 she’ was principal of the Schoo 1 
for the Dea‘ at Beverly, Mass., and during her term of 
service many improvements, were made in! the equip- 
ment of the institution. After leaving the Beveriy 
school, she was a private teacher in Philadelphia fora 
brief period, after which she retired to live quietly In 
Brattleboro for her last years. 
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Antiphonal 
Readings... 


”" Free Worship ci ins 


Little Billy, aged four, was being shown 
the shape of the earth on a globe atlas by 
his mother. After pointing out all the 
countries with their peculiar shapes, she 
asked, ‘‘Now, Billy, what shape is the 
world?” 

Billy, looking very wise and happy, 
beamed on her with: “It’s in a terrible 
shape, Daddy says!’’—Parents’ Magazine. 

* * 


HT 


Then there was that five-year-old girl in 
Cleveland who overheard a neighborhood 
woman tell her mother that the stork had 
just brought a baby to the Joneses. 

“Tt weighs seven pounds,” she con- 
cluded. 

“How much was it a pound?” asked the 
little girl gravely.—Buffalo Evening News. 

* * 


CONTENTS  : 
Foreword, One Hundred and One Readings, 
A Covenant, Acknowledgment, Index to Authors, 
Index to Sources, Index of Topics. 


Vital Material to Evoke a Religious Mood 


Already purchased for use in several churches and for the 


Chapel of St. Lawrence University 


AAT 
ON 


“T’ll tell you, Pat, my boy,” the big man 
of the tower confided, laying a patronizing 
hand on the young Irishman’s shoulder, 
“T wish I had your tongue.” 

“Sure, sor,” grinned Pat; ‘but it would 
do yez no good without my brains.’”’— 
Woman’s Home Companion. 

* a 

‘Wife home from the mountains, Jim?” 

“Just got back.” 

“Didn’t she stay longer than usual?”’ 

“Yes. Couldn’t afford to leave there 
while there were so many servants to tip. 
She had to stay until most of them were 
gone.” —Bosion Transcript. 

* * 


SOME COMMENTS: 


FROM THE REY. ALFRED S. COLE 
Department of Homiletics 
Tufts College School of Religion 


‘‘Antiphonal Readings” is a splendid piece of work, far, 
far, ahead of anything else of its kind in the field. I congratu- 
late you on its appearance, the set-up and the material. If our 
churches recognize its merit and make use of it in their services 
of worship, you will have made a real contribution to liberal 
religion. May it have a large sale. 


_ FROM THE REV. A. GERTRUDE EARLE, D. D. 
West Somerville, Mass. 


I used selections from “Antiphonal Readings for Free 
Worship” with great satisfaction. Much interest was expressed 
in the material and I was pleasantly surprised to find the con- 
gregation reading remarkably well. I had wondered how a 
group would read what would be unfamiliar to almost all. You 
have rendered a real service in the compilation of these readings. 
Quite long enough we have used responses that mean nothing at 
all to most people, and little enough to anybody. 


FROM THE REV. CLINTON LEE SCOTT, D. D. 
Peoria, Ilinois 
‘“‘Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship” is by far the best 
work that I have seen in the field, and my rather wide searches 
for material suitable to worship in a liberal church service lead 
me to believe that there is nothing published for general use 
that is comparable to it. 


‘Price $1.00 each 


In lots of 25, 90 cents 50 or more, 75 cents 


Lecturer (in small town): “Of course, 
you all know what the inside of a corpuscle 
is like.” 

Chairman of meeting (interrupting): 
“Most of us do, but ye better explain for 
the benefit of them as have never been in- 
side one.”’—Eachange. 

* * 

“Daughter,” said. the father, “is that 
young man serious in his intentions?” 

“Guess he must be, dad,” she replied. = 
“‘He’s asked how much I make, what kind =| 
of meals we have, and how you and mother 
are to live with.”—Sam Hill in the Cin- 
cinnati Enquirer. 
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* * 


“Yassuh,” said the little colored boy, 
“Tse named fum my parents. Daddy’s 
name was Ferdinand and Mammy’s name 
was Liza.” 

“What’s your name, then?” 

“Ferdilizer.””—Rotary Reminder. 

* * 
' Carpenter: “You hammer nails like 
lightning!” 

Apprentice: “Thanks—you mean I’m 
fast?” 

“T mean you seldom strike twice in the 


same place.” —Huachange. 
* * 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street and 176 Newbury Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


A recent society bride had six brides- 
maids in hyacinth blue silk and two pages 
in rich crimson velvet, with gold lace. A 
pale bridegroom completed the color 


scheme.—London Opinion. UUtUtT'TtHttiiiiiiTnll0nniii1... AAO 
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